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£10 —In return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT 
« LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. Perfect for tim 
beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. oll 
Chains at manufacturers’ prices.—Str Jonn Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 
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THE MINERS’ VIEW OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 


YY S. NEIL. 


SPECULATION is rife as to the probable strength and actions of 
the labour party in the next Parliament. Those politicians who 
regard every political change as the sure forerunner of a reign 
of Republicanism and anarchy, are not silenton this occasion. 
Their eternal cant rings in our ears only to arouse feelings of 
disregard and contempt, and to remind us that the lessons of 
experience are of no value to a considerable number of persons. 
People who are haunted by such fears cannot possibly live free and 
happy lives. They ought to descend into the lowest ranks of 
society, and there learn the hard lessons of life. They would then 
discover that the masses of English workers are as closely attached 
to their country’s institutions as the so-called upper classes are. 
They would find that the working classes have a definite policy, 
which is not revolutionary, but which is based on a strong desire 
to promote the national welfare, rather than the interests of a 
class, no matter how large. I shall have something to say about 
this policy later on. 

A certain party believes that every political and social evil will 
be redressed by the new Parliament. This party advocates an 
extension of the Franchise as a means to an end; and now that 
the extension is effected, they entertain extravagant hopes. 
They commit the mistake of imagining that a people hitherto 
unaccustomed to the use of political ae r, can suddenly step for- 
ward and use it with the ease and effect of experienced politicians. 
Such a thing is impossible. The political life of the masses is 
only beginning. Their power will scarcely be felt in the next 
Parliament. But it will be felt in the one after that, and felt 
still more in the one after that again. It will continue to 
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increase until the working classes have a majority in the House 
of Commons. They will then have their fuil share of represen- 
tation, but the increase of their power will not stop there. The 
class which constitutes the majority in every constituency will 
some day carry every seat, unless our representative system is 
placed on a basis which will ensure the representation of 
minorities. 

I have stated that the power of the labour party will scarcely 
be felt in the next House of Commons. The number of that 
party will be small. I believe it will not exceed a dozen. It 
will certainly be under twenty. ‘'wenty under the majority 
system. Under the proportional system | would cert: ainly take a 
higher figure. A party so small will be unable to strike out a 
new and independent course, and will be more or less compelled 
to ally itself with the Radical party. The labour representatives 
will join in the demand for a spirited domestic policy, and will 
give a theoretical support to a peace policyabroad. The working 
classes are not absolutely free from the passion for glory, conquest, 
and revenge, which characterize the English governing classes, 
and it is possible, at times, that the support which I have called 
theoretical may break down and give place toa war policy. But, 
on the whole, I believe the working classes are much more 
peaceably inclined than the mid We and upper classes, and 
their accession to political power inspires me with hope for the 
future of this country. While I am writing this article news is 


floating everywhere of the fall of Khartoum and the death of 


General Gordon. “ Retake Khartoum, and crush the rebellion,” is 
the cry from almost every mouth. A Quaker friend is the only 
middle-class politician whom I have heard speak strongly in 
favour of peace. It is when [ meet my comrades from the mine 
in their quiet homes in the evening, that [ hear the subject 
discussed in its proper light. There is no lack of admiration for 
those Arabs who are asserting their independence with so much 
bravery. There is regret at the loss of a man who has displayed 
so much courage, perseverance, and self-sacrifice. But the fact is 
not overlooked that he went out as a messe nger of peace, and 
has brought nothing but war. And the miners regard the shoot- 
ing of an army of Arabs by way of revenge, as an act beneath 
the dignity of a great civilised power like ‘England. It is facts 
like these which make one look forward with confidence to the 
accession of the working classes to political power. 
the probable attitude of the labour party. But before leaving 
this part of the question, [ may be allowed to express an opinion 
which is the outcome of the experiences of the last few days. 
On the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, the Liberal party will divide 
into two divisions at least. I shall not hazard an opinion as to 
whether Lord Hartington or Mr. Goschen will lead the moderate 
section, but I do not hesitate to say that the Radicals will follow 
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the leadership of Mr. Chamberlain. The speeches which Mr. 
Chamberlain has delivered during the recess have touched the 


heart of the masses of his countrymen. The aristocracy pour 
their rage on him, and the masses like him all the better. He is 


fit to fill an important position in the present Cabinet, and surely 
he is tit to lead a party in the House of Commons. Those who 
follow his leadership ought certainly to be free from the charge 
of demagogism. 

The first question that arises in one’s mind when considering 
the subject of minority representation is, Why should there be 
class representation at all? Why should the working classes 
prefer candidates from among themselves to candidates who have 
been educated at a university, who have been trained in the best 
political schools, who can speak and write much better than 
working men could ever hope to do, and who are quite willing to 


ue tO the House of ( ;ommons at their own expense ? Read rs 
paragr aph announcing the fall of Khartoum to a working man, 


and he will not rest satistied until he sees the paragraph with his 
own eyes. He doubts not the faithfulness of the reader, but his 
whole nature craves for a sight of that paragraph; and, if I am 
not mistaken, such a craving would not be confined to the working 
man. For the same reason — he desire to be represented by 
one of his own class. ‘That represe * itive will enter the House 
of Commons with exactly the same feelings with which any other 
member of the same class would enter the same assembly ; he 
will see with the eyes of his own class. In describing his 
impressions, he will know that the same impressions would be 
brought away by any other member of his class. He will speak 
on common grievances with the sense of wrong which charac- 
terises his class, and he will speak in the language of the masses. 
He will be expected to glance occasionally into the inner life of 
fashionable society, and ascertain, as far as he can, whether 
the contrast between the morals of the rich and the poor, which 
is so often made to the disadvantage of the latter, will bear 
investigation. No one denies that the poor have their vices; 
they live openly, and their vices are easily seen. So much the 
better. We do not see or hear so much of the vices of the rich ; 
but does vice not exist among them also? I am not saying this 
for the purpose of convincing my readers that the working classes 
ought to send representatives of their own to the House of Com- 
mons; I am stating the reasons why they will be sent. For my 
part, I shall not feel that | possess political power until the 
member for whom I vote will talk to me with the freedom and 
sense of ro that | would expect from the man with whom 
I work in the pit 

The representation of the working classes can be effected only in 
one of two ways. Ifthe majority system of representation be re 
tained, the return of a labour candidate means the diafranchisement 
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of the middle and upper classes. This is one of the ways. The 
other way is the adoption of a system of minority representation. 
I need not enter into speculative matter in order to prove that 
the representation of one class means the disfranchisement of 
the others, so that the extension of the franchise really means, 
in many cases, a transfer of power from the old to the new 
electors. This disfranchisement has not yet taken place in the 
towns, because the artizans are not yet sufficiently organised to 
be able to return their own candidates. That they have the desire 
to do so is proved by the many attempts which have already 
been made. The late Mr. Geo orge Odger was unable to enter the 
House of Commons, though he was almost the idol of the work- 
ing classes. Mr. George Howell was defeated a short while ago 
for Stafford. Mr. William Crawford was compelled, in 1874, to 
retire in favour of the Liberal candidates in the division of North 
Durham. Mr. Bradlaugh, who may be called a working class 
representative, was three times defeated for Northampton. These 
are conspicuous instances ; numerous others could be given. In 
the face of these facts, Liberals will declare that they desire | to 
see labour represented, and that they would support a worki 

man candidate if he were acceptable to the majority of the 
electors. All the while these declarations are being made, the 
candidature of their favourite will be pushed —_ the greatest 
vigour. The artizans are disorganised. -If they bring forward « 
candidate, they must first settle how his w ages are to be paid. 
They are impressed by the appearance of fairness about the 
offers of the Liberals, and the result is, that they are compelled to 
give a reluctant support to the Liberal candidate. If they do 
manage to bring a candidate into the field, they are charged with 
splitting the constituency, and opening the road for a Conserva- 


tive. This charge very often has the appearance of truth, because 


it is, in the nature of things, for the Liberals to beat the artizans 
in bringing their candidate into the field, for there is in every 
town a Liberal association whose principal supporters are able 
and active politicians. They watch the course of political events 
very closely, and are generally prepared for an emergency. A 
vacancy no sooner occurs than the Liberal candidate is in the 
field. He must be supported by all Liberals, or the party is 
split; and really, the artizans have no choice but to support him. 
One can realize how difficult it would be for these politicians to 
support a labour candidate. They have been accustomed to 
regard the working classes as their inferiors, and fit only to be 


led. A sudden re rexel ot position is more than such a class of 


leaders could bear. They will part-slowly and unwillingly with 
their power—no matter how loud their declarations to the con- 
trary. I doubt not the sincerity of these declarations; they are 
right enough in theory, but break down in practice. In the 
beginning of his book on political economy, John 5. Mill says, 
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‘In every department of human affairs, practice precedes theory.” 
Mr. Mill was wrong; in the world of party politics theory pre- 
cedes practice by a long, long way, and so long as the artizans 
are carried away by the professions of the Liberal leaders, so long 
will they find that the power with which the Reform Bill of 1867 
invested them is useful only for the purpose of enabling the 
Liberals to defeat the Conservatives. It is this accession of 
power which has given rise to the Caucus. The Caucus leaders 
bring the candidate into the field, and order the army of toilers 
to vote for him; and they do vote. It is a hard thing to com- 
pare human beings to machines, but I do not hesitate to say 
that the artizans in the large towns are at present little more 
than voting machines. The y attempt occasionally to rise to the 


level of thinking, acting beings. Let us hope they will be more 
successful than they have been. 
[t may be interesting to some of my readers to learn how the 


miners conduct their political affairs. Their mode of selecting a 
candidate is very different from that of the Liberal Association. 
The Miners’ Political Association is composed of Lodges, which 
vary in size from 50 to 600 members. Each Lodge has its own 


Committee, President, Secretary, and Treasurer. ‘A Council | (or 
Central Committee) is elected by the annual representative 
meeting of the Lodges. This Council numbers 18, inclusive of 


the President, Secretary, and Treasurer. The wines election 
kee eps the leaders on the richt lines. Leaders at times have gone 


astray, but they have gone alone. A fortnight ago this Council 
called upon the Lodges to select a candidate to contest one of the 
divisions in the county n which the miners preponderate. A 


meeting was held at every Lodge, and every member of the 
Lodge was expected to attend, that is to say, every member was 
apprised of the meeting. Each Lodge nominated whichever 
person it wished to represent the division mentioned above. 
The Council returned all the nominations to the Lodges, and 
called a representative meeting for a fortnight afterwards to 
select a candidate from the list of nominees. During that fort- 
night the Lodges again held meetings to discuss the merits of the 
proposed candidates, and instruct their representatives ac- 
cordingly. So every member of the Association has, if he desires 
it, a share in the selection of the candidate, and the whole of the 
miners’ political business is transacted on the same lines. 

Every member of this Association feels that he is a living, and 
thinking, and acting member, and the result is that the North- 
umberland miners have gained a reputation for intelligence and 
political activity. I will venture to say that if the artizans had 
their own political association, constituted as the miners’ is, and 
conducted in the same way, that they would, in a short time, 
display the same intelligence and activity. Their political 


salvation lies in the establishment of associations after the 
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fashion of that of the miners. The leading Liberals in Northum- 
berland have notions very different from these. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who is respected by every miner in Northumberland, 
has proposed that all existing county associations be broken up 
and a new one formed for each division. The Liberals are press- 
ing Sir Charles's proposal with some earnestness and confidence. 

I believe the miners are just as likely to undertake a pilgrimage 
to the moon, as to give up their association and form one on 
the Caucus principle. Nay, they are likely to extend their 
association, so that it may embrace agricultural labourers, and 
even artizans. 

The want of political independence is felt among the agri- 
cultural labourers as well as among artizans ; but the dependence 
of the agricultural labourers is due to different causes, causes 
of a social rather than political kind. Almost without elementary 
education, without the means of associating with those who take 
an active interest in the events of the day, possessed of a training 
which makes him regard the clergyman w ith awe and the farmer 
with fear, the agricultural labourer is not like ly to figure promi- 
nently in the political world for some time to come. He will vote 
as the clergyman and farmer tell him. His enfranchisement is a 
clear gain to the Conservatives. His first requirement is solid 
food and elementary education. His second requirement is an 
interest in the soil, With a reward proportionate to his industry 
he will start into a new life. That miserable slowness which is 
peculiar to him would disappear. The clergyman and farmer 
would be relegated to their proper sphere, and political independ- 
ence would commence. I am told by many leaders of the 
working classes, and by landowners as well, that the agricultural 
labourer hates the farmer, and will vote against him, even though 
the candidate be a Liberal. I am prepared to admit that the 
labourer hates the farmer, but it is the hatred of a dependent, 
who cannot help himself. The independent workman can be on 
friendly terms with hisemployer. The right of private judgment 
is allowed and exercised on both side S, and so long as the work- 
man performs his work well and receives his wages, there is no 
eecasion for any ill-feeling. It is where the right of private 
judgment is not permitted “that the ill- feeling exists ; and where 
the right of private judgment is not exercised, there is no 
possilility of political independence. The labourer’s lot becomes 
at times unbearable, and he breaks into fits of violence; but he 
is brought quietly back, by force of circumstances, to his old 
eternal drudgery, with an expression of regret at his folly, and a 
promise to conduct himself better in future. 

Speak to a farmer about peasant proprietorship, and his eyes 
will glisten with joy. Speak to him in a confidential way about 
the hardships the farmers suffer at the hands of the landlords, 
and he will abuse the landlords in good set terms. Speak 
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to him about the composition of the House of Commons, and 
he will complain that the tenant farmers have no representa- 
tives in that assembly, while the landlords preponderate in both 
Houses of Parliament. Remind him, then, that the farmers have 
the vote, and that there are plenty of tenant farmers willing to 
serve in the House of Commons. Remind him also that a tenant 
farmer contested North Northumberland, in 1880, and was 
beaten by the son of the duke, in the hollowest manner. Point 
to this fact as proving that the tenant farmers do not desire to 
be represented by members of their own class, and he will reply 
in sad tones that it is quite a mistake to imagine that the 
farmers are independent in a political sense. It was but the 
other day I called on a gentleman farmer, and in the conversation 
we had he used these words, “I tell you, the farmers are 
not independent Do what they like, the landlords are masters 
of the situation ; and now that you miners have got the vote, ws 
look to you for assistance.” As coming from a farmer who enjoy s 
the confidence of his class, these words made a deep impression 
on me. And surely the dependence of the farmers is obvious 
enough without the testimony of the farmers themselves, were 
that not forthcoming. No matter whether the landlord is Con- 
servative or Liberal, his tenants vote for him. If the landlord 
could be imagined to change his political opinions in a day, it 
may be safely inferred that a corresponding change would be 
professed among the farmers on his estate. When it is proposed 
to put forward a candidate for an agricultural district, the 
question asked is not, “ How will the farmers vote?” but “ How 
will the landlords vote Once the landlord’s opinions are made 
evident, the votes of the farmers are no longer a matter of doubt. 
And yet the farmer is quite an aristocrat in his own way. He 
associates with the clergyman and village doctor. He is some- 
times elected a cuardian He drives his family to church, attends 
shooting parties, and lords it over his labourers. No one would 
think that a class who entertained such exalted notions about 
itself, would lay their political right at the feet of another 
class. 

The spirit of political independence, though lurking among the 
artizans, agricultural labourers, and farmers, is visible elsewhere. 
The miners of Northumberlan: are free from landlord domination, 


and they are beyond the reach of the Caucus. They will send 
four or five of their own callie to the next Parliament. The miners 
in other districts will be stimulated. and will speedily follow their 


example. The artizans will be affected. and will throw off the 
yoke of the Caucus. The farmers and agricultural labourers will 
follow up by-and-by. Men vie with each press in accomplishing 
good deeds. The best deed that can be done by any society of 
working men will be the return of one of their class to Parliament. 
The working classes all think so, no matter what others think. 
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The ball only needs to be set rolling. It will gather speed as fast 
as the upper or middle-class leaders could wish. This is my 
principal reason for advocating proportional repre sentation. 
Though the most numerous, the working classes, politically, are 
a minority. The majority system is not to blame for that, but it is 
to blame for the friction which will be encountered by the working 
classes in their efforts to secure the return of their candidates. 
Where the return of .a labour candidate means the disfranchise- 
ment of the middle and upper classes, this friction will be very 
great. Time after time the labour candidate will be defeated b: 
the superior tact of his opponents. Each defeat will only serve 
to increase the determination of his supporters, and will deepen 
their sense of the wrongs they suffer. Their determination 
will be quickened by the success of labour candidates in other 
districts. The unfairness of the system of majority representation 
will be more apparent then than now. The party in power— 
which will still be the upper and middle classes—will then have 
a golden opportunity of making eternal friends me the lower 
classes. W hy should they not say, “ We desire you to have the 
share of representation to “which your numbers ontitle. you? We 
will therefore adopt a system of representation which will enable 
you to return your own candidates without incurring the 
hostility of the other classes. Wherever you are strong enough 
to return one candidate you will return him, and the other classes 
will return theirs.” The farmers in their district may not care to 
come out boldly in opposition to the landlords, but under this 
new system, those who are independent, and have the courage to 
vote for a tenant farmer candidate, can do so, and might be able t 
return him, even though oniy a minority of farmers give him 
their support. The system would offer inducements to the 
agricultural labourers to attempt the return of one of their 
number, when they could have no hope of returning one under 
the majority system. This system would entirely release the 
artizans from the domination of the Caucus. They would certainly 
return a large number of artizan candidates. The working 
classes could afford to ignore the action of any other class, or any 
other candidate, or party, or faction. All they would have to 
do would be to ascertain their strength, bring forward their 
candidate, and vote for him. If they did not obtain their fair 
share of power under this system the fault would be entirely 
their own. The working classes would be the first to admit the 
truth of these remarks, and they would take the blame entirely 
to themselves, if they did not obtain their share of power under 
the proposed system. The good feeling and trustfulness which 
an action of this kind would imply would be reciprocated. The 
feelings of friendliness which would be aroused would never be 
forgotten. The upper and middle classes would always possess 
that power which belongs to higher social position and to superior 
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intelligence. To those classes would the masses always look for 
advice and guidance. Class hatred would cease to be heard of, for 
men would soon learn that legislation could not remove all the 
evils of society, and would begin to look nearer home for 
remedies. 

‘Will the upper and middle classes do this good action? This 
is a question. which the proportionalists are endeavouring to get 
answered. I dread to think of the future of this country if the 
majority system is retained. The feelings of bitterness, which will 
be aroused among the working classes by the failure of their 
attempt to return labour candidates, will influence the future of 


this country for a long time to come. Victory will come slowly, 
but eventually it will come. The power acquired will have been 
too dearly purchased to be readily renounced. There will be too 
many wrongs to revenge, too many grievances to redress. All 
the political and social evils in the country will be laid at the 
loor of the upper classes. No legislation will be considered 


complete which does not aim at the annihilation of class distinc- 
tions; and the position of the privileged classes will be 
absolutely unsafe. And why should all this not be so? If the 
upper classes practically declare war on the lower classes by 
retaining a system of representation which makes it difficult for 
those lower classes to obtain any representation at all; how can 
it be expected that the lower classes will assume a friendly 
attitude towards the higher classes when the power passes into 
their hands? The very qualities which make men reciprocate 
<ind actions, make them also reciprocate unkind ones, Can the 
higher classes ask for more than they gave? Is it unfair to treat 
your opponent as he treated you? Willthe ery of proportional 
representation come with a good grace from those who opposed 
it when they were in power ? 

Much would be gained if politicians could only be set 
athinking about these things. 

[f this country of ours is to retain her position among other 
nations, and is to continue in the van of civilization, it can only 
be by a system of representation which will bring imto the 
legislative assembly the best political thinkers of the country, 
and well-meaning and practical men from all classes. With a 
combination of both theoretical and practical knowledge, legisla- 
tion would proceed more smoothly. Classes would view each 
other with a friendly eye, and there would be a disposition all 
round to assist and help each other. There would be a democracy 
in the true sense of the word—a democracy in which laws would 
be made by the people and for the people, and in which class 
legislation would be impossible. I hate class legislation as bitterly 
as any human being can hate it, and [ only see one way of getting 
rid of it; the majority system perpetuates and intensifies it. 

S. NEIL. 






























































































THE CLERGY AS PIONEERS OF 


BY M. KAUFMANN. 


CULTURE. 


In a pastoral letter of the Bishop of Rochester, published a few 
years ago, he says 

«The growth of the educational standard among all classes of 
the people i imperatively demands a corresponding advance in the 
culture of the Anglican clergy.” 

At the same time he points out the difficulty of thus keeping 
abreast of the thought and culture of the times by reason of the 
multifarious duties superadded to those already existing in a 
busy age which wants the clergyman to be not only an able 
preacher and an assiduous visitor, but also an able organizer of 
parochial institutions and a judicious administrator of numerous 
charities. The Bishop quotes a remark of a highly cultivated 
member of his own order, complaining that in consequence of the 
numerous calls of duty now-a-days, a bishop is in danger of 
becoming the most ignorant man in his diocese. Similar reasons 
would account for mental barrenness in the case of the inferior 
clergy who are engaged in the activities and harassed by the 
anxieties peculiar to their office. How t! “ is it possible for the 
clergyman to become, in his character of public teacher, a pioneer 
of culture? To point out the importance of this, as well as some 
of the means for overcoming difficulties in the way, will be the 
main object of the paper before the reader. It is quite possible 
to overrate the duty or to underestimate the difficulty of clergy- 
men regarded in this light of pioneers of billows but we cannot 
easily imagine for ourselves a model clergyman with high ideals 
before him without the possession of that superior ¢ sulture which 
puts him into the front ranks of intellectual leaders of society. 

We would, in the first place, direct attention to some of the 
subjective benefits accruing to the clergy themselves as pioneers 
of culture. 

Take that section, for example, comprehended under the well- 
known name of hard-working men, who, with high aims and 
noble aspirations for the common good, are compelle d to work on 
a low level of ordinary parochial drudge ry. In their case, culture, 
that is, mental self-culture in any of its branches, would add the 
dulce to the utile; variety of pursuits would have a healthy, 
invigorating effect, refreshing the mind with new images and 
ideas, and affording matter for illustration and freshness of treat- 
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ment in pulpit teaching, enriched as it would be by a wider 
range of reading. Not only would a higher literary culture give 
more elasticity to the “clerical mind,” which is alwa ays in danger 
of becoming cramped and contracted by the sameness of a 
confined range of professional duties, but it would also enable its 
possessors to give expression LO those enlightened views On 
literature, science, and art, without which clerical influence must 
fall into desuetude, or lapse into decay. 

Again, take the case of a large and growing section of busy 
clergymen taken from a lower rank of life and furnished with a 
small modicum of education in whom the absence of cultured 
refinement tends to solidify an unbending and often irrational 
opposition to the lighter craces of life and the innocent ornamental 
additions to the “splendours of worship ”! Here a wider culture 
would give many-sidedness of view, and a just perception of th 
right relations of art to religion. 

In the same way the amenities of controversial warfare are more 
likely to be observed by theological disputants armed with what 
has been called the “culture of the age,” than among good and 
undoubtedly zealous men whose imperfect culture prevents their 
even understanding the opponent’s position. For, as a writer in 
the Contemporary Review — a few years ago, “ when 
the whole mental furniture and activity of either man or woman 
seems to consist of, and be bey upon, one or two doctrinal 
points, these points wil! necessarily overpower the rest of the 
faith in such a mind; and then you have the sectarian and pro- 
vincial type.” Culture, then, extending beyond that available at 
the university in undergraduate days, or at the theological 
college, where the education is necessarily confined to a few 
subjects, and spread over the whole space of the professional life 
will correct this tendency and re-establish mental equilibrium. 

To mention one more of the numerous subdivisions of the 
clerical variety, the general run of young men who enter the 
Chureh without fixed views and defined principles to guide 
them in their career, but who are not without humanitarian 
sympathies for the spiritual needs of their flocks. Here if not 
extensiveness of breadth, but rather shallowness of depth, lessens 
the intensity of earnestness which in the narrow-minded zealot 
makes up for absence of knowledge and lack of refinement, and 
becomes an obstacle to influence from want of thoroughness of 
purpose. Would not in such a case a course of scientific studies, 
or a continuation of classical reading, demanding as they do 
accuracy and solidity of judgment, help in giving definiteness of 
view, and with greater clearness of mental vision, an accession 
of moral directness of aim in the performance of the clerical 
functions? Would not the habit of rigid reasoning in mathe- 
matics and mental science, or a minute application to the niceties 
of expression in forms of thought, ancient and modern, help in 
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sounding the deeper depths of mind and heart in the interpreters 
of the “science of sciences” and the preachers of “the word” in 
this apostolical age of culture? Would not secular culture thus 
become ancillary to religious development, and in fo ‘ming the 
7 philosophic mind,” help in bringing about a proper co-ordination 
of all truths in their relation to religion? Would not such pur- 


suits lessen the danger of that impending catastrophe of 
complete divorce of the clerical and Lay mind of which w lear 
so much in the present day ? 

This leads us in the next place to speak of th ctive value 


of culture in the clergy regarded as spiritual leaders, and as the 
dispensers of “sweetness and light.” 


The country parson may thus become a civilizer in lark 
places of the earth, dispelling the clouds of intolerab ilness 
which overshadow country life in spreading a taste fon rature 
and encouraging thoughtful discussion on subjects which occupy 
the minds of men living nearer to the centres of intelligence. I 
is he who can organize the local circulating library for the centry 


of the district, or establish the literary society and reading club. 
It is he who may set a-going the course of lectures, enlivened 
occasionally by music and attractive dissolving views, for the 
poor and lower middle classes in second and third-rate country 


towns. In the remote corners of the provinces, when the mind 
in the absence of stirring events, rarely becomes enriched by a 


single new idea, but in its lethargic indolence feeds on ancient 


prejudices, in the midst of intellectual unmobility and stagnation, 


the clergyman is often the only representative of light and move- 
ment. Among landed proprietors, whom Matthew Arnold has 
stigmatized as the Barbarians, among farmers and farm-labourers, 


? 


whose intellectual emancipation is scarcely in advance of their 


political enfranchisement, there is a crying demand for a rousing 
and raising force, a mind active and alert, knowing how to assi- 
milate new ideas, and able as well as willing to lift up others to 
its own level of attainment. 

The clergyman stationed in the larger industrial town has an 
important office to perform as a pioneer of culture among our 
middle classes, so as to counteract the evils of that dual chronic 
disease “the gross materialism which supposes that a nation’s 
life consists in the abundance of the things that it possesses and 
undervalues all national art and culture,” and that- soulless 
frame of mind known as Philistinism which regards everything 
in heaven and earth in the light of a commercial success. “It 
is not difficult,’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold, “ to see that our middle 
class rests satisfied with a defective type of religion, a narrow 
range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a 
low standard of morals,” in short, “an inferior type of social life 
and civilization.” 

The ordinary manufacturer who regards the use of machinery 
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and Free Trade as the prime motive of human progress because 
they promote his own interests,—the intelligent artisan and skilled 
mechanic who imagines himse si caught up in the seventh heaven 
of modern enlightenment when he has obtained a smattering 
knowledge of cheap science in its practical application, might 
both be the better for their intercourse with the clerical pioneer 
of culture, possessed of a well-trained and well-furnished mind, 
able to correct his spiritual pupils in their want of appreciation 
or faulty apprehension of the results of modern culture. Such a 
clergyman, at home in the clubs of both gentlemen and workmen, 
a Master of Arts indeed, in mutual improvement societies under 
whatever name, not afraid to discuss topics of the day at the 
dinner-table of the wealthy and in the cocoa room and other 
places of concourse frequented by the operative classes, would be 
a lifting power in our industrial towns, impressing all with the 
conviction that making money is not the whole duty of man, and 
that the art of keeping it or spending it for the purpose of 
increasing material enjoyment is not man’s highest vocation. 
He would be able to direct the attention of people, living in an 
age of high pressure, in their feverish excitement running mad 
almost in their chase after success, to the noble calm of cultured 
leisure, and the superior peace of intellectual occupation, as an 
antidote against the overstimulated condition of the active side 
of man’s development. Nor is this in any sense overstepping ae 
limits of clerical usefulness. For, since “culture is the study o 
perfection,” and leads us “to conceive of true human perfection as 
a harmonious perfection, developing all sides of our humanity, and 
as to general perfection, developing all parts of our society,” its 
pursuit becomes those more especially engaged in the service of 
that Master who said: “Be ye perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” 

In the next place we come to speak of the clergyman as the 
pioneer of culture in “society.” “Society” prides itself now-a- 
days on its higher appreciation of art, its love of literature, and 
its scientific acquisitions. But along with this we note ar 
unhealthy growth of cant phrases about art, a superficiality in 
scientific dabbling, and a flippant treatment of literature brought 
about by desultory reading and dependence for infor:nation on 
literary gossip. The clergyman is, or ought to be, a social 
reformer in this as in other matters, 


“ An intellectual ruler in the haunts of social vanity.” 


But to be this he must be on a higher level than those he 
attempts to reform; he must be abreast at least, and not behind 
the age. He must remember, if he would cure the world of false 
tendencies in art, that “what art has to do with morality and 
the soul is the vita! question about art, whether it be a vood 
thing, or a bad thing.” But in order to this the clerical moralist 
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must, in a measure, know something of art. He may not be able 


to decorate the walls and floor of his glebe house with Etruscan 


r 
— 


designs to cover the nakedness of his abode, devoid of paper and 
carpets, like the eultured parson deseribex 1 in a modern b yi yf 
fiction, but he may be possessed f suthcient art culture O 
encourage sketching, drawing, watercolour-painting, ete., among 
his female parishioners, and to set on foot local collections of art 
treasures in his neighbourhood, and to surround himself in his 
own home with art objects and curious accessories betokening a 
refined taste without in the least competing with th stly 
extravagance of his wealthy neighbours. And in this respect the 
parsonage has ho doubt been, for a long time ne o chief 
civilizing influences of English rural life. 

Again, one of the results of another form of ture—that of 
physic ‘al science on the part of the clergyman in an age of much 
scientific oe, re age be the remov: al of fals nceptions as to 
the conflict between science and religion, which the separate study 
of these two important branches of human knowledge has 
unfortunately fostered so long. It will prevent the clergyman from 
setting up his clerical authority against the assertion of scientific 
specialists who are the recognised masters in their own lomain. 


On the other hand, if his criticisms are the result of considerable 
reading and reflection, he may be sure of gaining a fair hearing 
and producing a favourable effect: witness the reception of the 
lately published Bampton Lectures on this subject by the Bishop 
of Sis. 

So, too, in pronouncing opinions on books of general literature, 
on poetry and fiction, the clerk in orders, as the pioneer of 
culture, if he has acquired that catholic taste which sees good 
everything, will correct with tact and reprove with dignity what 
iS faulty, and will avoia with enlightened sympathy every 
occasion of wounding the susceptibilities of well-bred men and 
women, and thus become a successful corrector of social frivolity 
as far as it may be detected in the prevalent literary tastes. 

It may well be asked who is sufficient for these things ? 
Where is the clergyman to find the time for such an elaborate 
acquisition of culture in science, literature, and art? Much, 
we reply, may be done by means of a wise husbanding of time. 
Again, mental discipline enables a man to grasp, in a very short 
time, the principal contents of a volume, the. bearings of a 
theory, or the points in art criticism, which is not true of un- 
trained minds. These are the acquired facilities of studious habits. 
Moreover, method in the selection and the reading of books 
becomes an important help in getting through many volumes 
profitably and pleasantly. Every man can read (in using all 
spare ten minutes) without much diffic ‘ulty at least one volume a 
week, 2.¢., fifty per year.. By a judicious ‘choice of books he thus 
may in twenty years have read a thousand valuable works 1 
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some of the principal departments of general culture. This will 
enable him in the first ten years of his ministry to maintain his 
own ground with others, and in the next ten years to occupy 
cotiieaiaie rantage v} round compared with general readers, the 
busy men and women of his own parish. Honest, steady reading 
like this would probably take away “some of the sublime 
conceits of our young curates” by revealing to them the pro- 
found depths of their own ignorance; it would help also in 
eliminating from the ranks of the clergy that helpless species of 
spiritual director whose topics of conversation are generally 
exhausted after a few vapid remarks on “ symbolic and decorative 
art” connected with the adornments of the church where he 
officiates, and whose remarks on music are confined to the hymn 
tunes selected for next Sunday, whose literary criticism does not 
extend beyond an examination of the vicars last sermon, the 
hazy recollections of the latest novel on the drawing-room table, 


r the last budget of controversial letters on nothing j in particular 
in the “religious newspaper.” It would lessen the number of 


those clerical gentlemen whose loftiest flight of intellectual 
conversation consists of echoes dimly remembered and faintly 
repeated from paragraphs in reviews, and reduce the number df 
the deaf and dumb who relapse in bland smiles, which may be 
interpreted alike as meaning consent or dissent, and those who 
plunge into the abysses of eloquent silence when matters are 
a which are far beyond their intellectual horizon, whilst 
their spiritual disciples will look up with astonishment at those 
who, though members of a learned profession, are unable to 
throw even a dim religious light upon subjects of universal 
interest. 
In conclusion, it remains for us only to add that the work 

pioneers must of necessity be both hazardous and incomplete, 
subject to many interruptions, and oe by many obstacles. 


And this has to be remembered by the clergy, as pioneers of 


culture, in their attempt to advance ’ with the people committed 
to their charge. But ra there are difficulties in the way, 
they are not insurmountable; although success, even partial 
success, may in some cases appear doubtful, yet the attempt 


ou cht to be made. The religious instructor ought not to fall 
behind the enlightenment of the ave; his place is in the — 
of the ar my ar progress. He must gar instead of being led: 


what is worse, being driven against his will. He will find in the 
performance of this duty a means for preserving his disciples 
from the evil effects of spurious culture; he will discover that in 
promoting the pursuit of true culture among them, he will raise 


the tone of religious life and feeling throughout the community. 


M. KAUFMANN. 
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THE LOVES OF LEOPARDI. 


BY CHARLES EDWARDES. 


THE dolorous earned of Giacomo Leopardi has been ascribed 
by one of his biographers to an wnfelicissimo amore. Another of 
his commentators has sald of him thé ut his 1ladeal was a woman. 
Without wholly agreeing to the judgment or altogether under- 
standing the meaning of the eek we would use both 
judgment and statement as a text for a few words on the loves 
and the love element in the lite of the “ stricken poet of Reeanati. 

At the early age of twelve, Leopardi turned his back upon 
childhood and youth, and entered ardently upon the pursuit of 
learning. He had already distanced his priestly tutors, and now 
having no wise mind near to counsel him, he deliberately set 


before himself the task of studying, seratium, all the Greek and 
Latin classics in his father’s well-stocked library, taking the 


classics of France and Italy for his recreation. The boy becam« 

transformed into the scholar. His activity of body yielded t 

the consuming energy of his mind. Instead of playing old 

Roman games, boxing his brother Carlo (and doing it soundly), 

tricking his tutor, or teazing his old grandmother's cavaliere. 
> : oO : Aas 

he read book after book, and made book after book, rising early 


day by day, yet never relaxing in his studies until the last drop 
of oil in the lamp was used, and his less ambitious brother had 
been asleep for hours, tired of watching him over his papers. 
His father, good man, himself a littératewr on subjects so diverse 
as “ Una Causa Celebre” and “ The State of a Child Dead before 
Baptism,” rubbed his hands, and chuckled at the prospect of his 
own increasing fame being thrown into piquant relief by the 
renown his learned son should achieve. He printed Giacomo’s 
childish essays and — poems, and sent them round to his 
numerous kinsfolk and acquaintance, with many a large note of 
exclamation appended. And as for Giacomo’s mother, she, worthy 
woman, had taken upon herself the financial regeneration of the 
Casa Leopardi; her heart seemed to have receded within her 
body, and she appeared content that all things should happen so 
the expenses of Casa Leopardi were not augmented. Her sons 
and daughters duly kissed her hand night and morning ; she felt 
maternally towards them, but made no sign, and, sitting rigid 
and taciturn at the head of her table, acted to herself with 
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LOVES OF LEOPARDI. 
profound success the part of good angel, moral guardian, and 
general disposer of the household. 
~ At fifteen, Giacomo began to have thoughts and desires which 
not even Greek and Latin classics could satisfy. The Count 
Monaldo, his father, with the instinct of a completely virtuous 
man, who had got over his own youth, had weeded his library of 
the amorous literature of medizevalism and later times, and locked 
the volumes apart. Accordingly, when Giacomo and his brother 
Carlo, urged by curiosity, natural if reprehensible, pried among 
the shelves for books which their intelligence told them they 
might expect to find, they discovered nothing except an 
Amsterdam edition of a miserable, tedious, pedantic, but 
amorous romance in Latin verse. There was no alternative; it 
was this or nothing. ‘The two boys, therefore, abducted the book, 
and devoured its unstirring pictures of love and unmoving 
emotion, what time their parents slept out their siesta, in the 
seclusion of their common bedroom, or during the holiday hours 
of the summer months. It required more artifice to escape the 
argus eyes of the domestic priests, but the boys succeeded even 
in this. Thus Giacomo, who had waded knee-deep in the Roman 
classics without corruption, made his first acquaintance with the 
‘‘»pupille tenere, 

sgua;ral irtivi, erTanti, 

Voi de’ gentili amanti 

Primo. immortale amor” 


which he was to commemorate with such sweet sadness in the 
verse of his later days 

Recanati was and is a sleepy, if picturesque little town: On y 
monte dans des chars attelés de ba wts, et Von 7] a pour un sou 
vingt pores énormes ; and though in Leopardi’s boyhood it could 
exult over its “forty carriage families,’ social intercourse in those 
times of upheaval seems to have been more of a duty than a 
satisfaction. Leopardi himself had an incredibly low opinion of 
the women of Recanati. Their stupidity dazed him ; conversation 
with them deadened and saddened him; their coldness and 
selfishness, their ambition, perfidy, and insensibility, terrified him. 
He defined them generically as “ an animal without a heart.” To 
love them, therefore, he had first of all to idealize them, and very 
few were worth even this effort. His essays in love were essen- 
tially fanciful. 

From the baleony windows of Casa Leopardi, looking towards 
the village, Giacomo as a boy was wont to see the faces of two 
poor girls, the one a coachman’s daughter and the other a weaver. 
Ihe boy developed into a young man, and the girls became 
young women, pretty rather than otherwise, and at least 
inoffensive. Starlight nights, the moon, and Giacomo’s warm 
effervescing heart, helped to etherealize the girls when, from 
his own lighted chamber, he saw them with his eyes of sense in 
VOL. XII. T 
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LOVES OF LEOPARDI. 
song. are unmistakably suggested by his own writings and his 
words to her in the morning. He calls to her, they talk to each 
other from their respective balconies, and, at the girl’s request, he 
recites the poem she had restored to him. Nerina then beseeches 
him to give her a copy of the verses, which he does, throwing it 
across the street to her secured ina volume of his already published 
poems. In requital, the girl gathers some flowers from the trellis 
of her father’s house, ties them with a long black hair plucked 
from her head, and cleverly casts the nosegay so that it strikes 
Leopardi onthe face. They exchange “good-nights,” and the 
lattices are closed. Leopardi sleeps miserably, and, early the next 
day, is visited by Nerina’s father, who asks him to use his influ- 
ence with the girl to induce her to marry a young man of the 
village, in all respects a suitable match for her. Reluctantly, 
Leopardi promises, and Nerina and he are soon closeted together 
for the better working of his persuasion. But, with a blushing 
face and streaming eyes, the girl explains why she cannot marry 
her father’s choice—her heart is Leopardi’s. Hearing this, Leo- 
pardi is with difficulty able to fulfil his agreement with the 
father. Nevertheless, he tries his utmost to console the girl, and 
assures her that she will be happiest in following the path marked 
out for her by her parents. He has yet more difficulty in obtain- 
ing a promise from Nerina to c mform to his advice. Subsequently, 
Leopardi hears of the illness and gradual decline of the poor girl, 
and, ten years after his first interview with her, having the 
previous day returned to Recanati from Northern Italy, he awakes 
in the morning to find Nerina’s father by his bedside, who is there 
to tell him that Nerina is dead, having died kissing the volume of 
his (Leopardi’s) poems, which book the poor man has brought to 
return to its author. Le perp , opening the volume, takes from 
it the manuscript copy of “ L’Infinito, ” written by himself, and 
notices that the last line, 

‘‘E il naufragar m’ é dolce in questo mare,’ 
is trebly underlined. On the evening of this day, going out on to 
the balcony as of old, he has a rush of inspiration, and adds to his 
poem, “ Le Ricordanze,” its last stanza : 


| 


“ Oh Nerina ! how should I not hear these places speak of thee? How shouldst 


thou be fallen from my thought? Where art thou gone, since I find here nothing 
but the remembrance of thee, oh my darling? This, thy birthplace, sees thee no 
more : yonder casement, now bright with the melancholy radiance of the stars, 


whence thou wert wont to talk with me, is deserted. Where art thou, since I no 
longer hear thy voice echo as of yore, when every distant accent from thy lips which 


reached me made me pale? Other times. Thy days are over, oh my sweet love. 
Thou hast passed away. It is the lot of others now to travel through life, and dwell 
on these fragrant hill sides. But thou hast soon passed away, and thy life was as 
adream. Thou wentest through life dancing, and joy shone on thy brow; in thine 
eyes trustful imagination and the lustre of youth were sparkling, when Fate ex- 
tinguished them, and laid thee low. Ah, Nerina! the old love reigns in my heart. 
When, now and again, I move amid gatherings and festivals, I say within myself, 

Oh Nerina! not now dost thou prepare for festivals and merry-makings.’ When 
May comes round, and lovers greet the maidens with songs and flowers, I say : 
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Nerina mine, no spring ever returns for thee, nor love. 9 inquil day, 
very flowery meadow that I see, every joy | feel, makes me say, ‘ Nei longer 
has any joy; she sees not the sky nor the fields.’ Alas! tl hast passed away, 
my eternal sigh. Thou hast passed away, and tl itter rem e of shall 
be the companion of all my wandering fancies, of all my 1 tions 1 the 


sad and sweet throbbings of my heart.”’ 


The following, suggestive of the quietude su tt fete day, 
may refer to either Si lvia or Nerina. 

“ Soft and clear is the night, and without l,a | yuill 
over the roofs and into the midst of the gardens, and s all the 
mountains in the distance. Oh my beloved, already every te. and 
from the balconies shines forth the rare noct il lam} ioht 
slumber has embraced thee in thy peaceful 
knowest not nor thinkest what a wound thou hast opens , 
sleepest, and I approach to salute this heavy which ss 
the old all-powerful Nature who created me 1 2 she 
to me, ‘even hope; and thine eyes shall ne 

‘To-day was a festival: now thou art rest 
recallest in a dream how many thou hast pl 
thee pleasure. As for me, | do not enter th 


In truth, it may be said that the young 
’ 
better in their death than while livi ing 
But, when Leopardi was in his aieaheees) year, and his passion 
for literature was at its height, his heart suddenly succumbed to 
belle force dAmour—real flesh-and-blood ve this time. A 
married cousin of his, the Countess Gertrude Lazzari. came to 
Recanati, accompanied by her little daughter—a child of ten. The 
Countess was a magnificent woman, still young, of a queenly 
bearing, la démarche dune déesse. and a ica \ pallor that 


loved these girls 


augmented her majesty. She was no De Sta ntellectually, 
but a thoroughly ac complished and agreeabl cer, who knew 
how to dazzle and charm simultaneously Giacom: ecame 
madly in love with her at first sight, and during her stay his 
passion increased rather than diminished. But he kept his suf- 


fering (for to Leopardi love was pre-eminently a state of suffering) 
to himself: his cousin had no suspicion of it. How, indeed, should 


the Countess have divined that the thin and silent boy, reputed 
to be a scholar in pickle (and therefore of very little interest to 
her, a woman of the world), who hardly reached t r shoulder. 
and was almost as infantine in appearance as her own little 
daughter—that this boy was in love with her? He was a mere 


boy, a “house doll,” a “little pedant,” “the hermit of Recanati,” 
and, surely, incapable of la grande passion. And, all the while, 
Leopardi himself was tormented with the sense of his physical 
inferiority by the side of this sparkling representative of the 
outer world, and by the bitter consciousness that, for all her 
beauty and elegance, his cousin was of meaner clay than himself, 
incapable of understanding his own rich and comple x mind. 

It was when the Countess Lazzari left Recanati that Leopardi 
realized how terribly serious were his feelings towards her. He 
fell into a state of utter despair, and, the night after her departure, 
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was delirious with anguish, according to the testimony of his 
brother, who watched over him until dawn. At daybreak, his 
agony began to abate, and it was then, lying in bed, his cheeks 
still damp with tears, that he composed his exquisite poem, “ II 
primo amore,” descriptive of the growth and rupture of his 
pass1on. 


‘My mind recalls the vhen I felt for the first time the assault of love, an 
said, ‘ Alas, if this be love, how it pains ! ’ 

‘When, with eyes inten d fixed on the ground all the day, I beheld her wh 
first and unwittingly opene e way to this heart. 

‘Alas, Love! how ill ti ast treated me! Why should so sweet a passio 

bring with it such yearning, such grief ? 

‘And why has such joy come to my heart full of anguish and groaning, and not 
perfect, serene, and unfette 

“Tell me, tender heart, it fear and what suffering were thine, in the presenc 
of that thought compared { vVhich all pleas ire was ennui! 

‘That thought which offered itself seductively to thee during the day, and in th 
night, when everything in t hemisphere seemed at rest, 

“Thou, restless, happy, | wretched, wearied my body on my bed with thy 
_ceaseless palpitations. 

“ And when, sad, exhausted, and weary, I closed my eyes for sleep, broken as by 
fevér and delirium, sleep w acking to me. 

“Oh, with what living features used the sweet form to appear in the midst of the 
darkness, and my closed eyes regarded | nder their lids ! 

“Oh, what delicious tremors pervaded and moved in my bones! How my soul 


teemed with a thousand thoughts, 
‘* Fugitive and hesitant! Thus the wind, sweeping through the foliage of an ol 


forest, draws from it a vague, protracted mu — 
‘And when I was silent and free from agitation, what saidst thou to me, oh 
eart, of the departure of her for whom thou w: rast suffe ring and throbbing ? 
I had no sooner felt the scorching of the flame of love than the breeze which 
fanned it changed its cours 
“Towards daybreak I lay insensible to thought, and the horses that were 
make me solitary pawed the ground beneath the shadow of the paternal dwelling. 
‘And, timid, quiet, and inexperienced, I strained mine eager ear through th 
darkness, and mine eyes, vainly open, towards the balcony, 


‘To hear a word, if those lips might utter it—a last word ; one word, since, alas ! 


Heaven deprived me of all else 


“ How many times a common voice struck on my doubting ear, and a chill seized 
me, and my heart in hope was moved to throb! 
“ And when at length the voice so dear to my heart went away, and the noise « 


horses and wheels was hear 

“ Then, as one bereaved, I crept into bed, and with closed eyes pressed my hands 
on my beating heart, and sighed. 

From this time forward Leopardi’s letters to Giordani—the 
most valuable yogradney of the poet extant—are more and more 
disconsolate : they testify to his bodily sufferings ; his unsatisfied 
yearnings for a w rider s phe re of life; his inability to comprehend 
the mystery of existence, and his mental disquiet as a consequence ; 
and lastly, though chiefly, to the loss of his illusory hopes and 
imaginations about virtue, disinterested love, and the other 
abstractions which had hitherto he ‘lped to make life tolerable for 


him, 
‘“ Mio Caro,” he writes to Giordani, “ although my mind cannot comprehend any 


longer the meaning of friendship and love, I implore you to continue in affection 
for me, and to remember me, and to believe that, as much as I can, I love and shal 
always love you, and long to hear from you.” ., 


(November 19th, 1819.) 
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. . . “There was a time when human wickedness 
virtuous moved me to contempt, and I felt grieved at th 
sality of such wickedness. But now I lament ke t wT 
tyrants, the oppressors and the oppressed, go: 
no longer a spark of anger, of which this life see1 
and am in 
are ended for me.”’ : 
(December 17th, 1819.) 


excessive terror at the sight, that w my 


arr ‘* 7] vearn eacerlyv for the dear spr 
lethargy. A few evenings ago, before gett 
my room, and seeing a pure sky and a cle: 


hearing a baying of dogs in the distance, son 

and I seemed to be sensible of the beating 

cry, like one in delirium, and asked pity fi N 
heard after some tle time. And then, 1 ' 
with terror, and felt unable to understand 

affections, without imagination and enthus 

these things quite filled my mind, and n 

Now I am parcnet anc ¢ ny Ly, like a dry 


mind.”’ me 
(6th Varch. 1&2 


And to Brighenti, the publisher of Bolog: 


women frightens m« 


misery entailed on the 
impossible, 
me. But in my present c ndition, despise 
nothing in flatteries. 
withered by incessant unhappiness. and eve! 
having loved, I hav 
not inflame me, s that, youn as I am. 
seraclio.’’ 


‘The immorality 
the 1] world. | 
because | have too few vices). wi 


me t uttract tnell 


+t - 


the power of 


LUIS 


(28th August, 1820.) 


oOss1b] 


But a state of absolute despair IS 1M] 
Leopardi found that his mind was by no means a 
divested of the faculty of imagination, so cherished by 
June, 1820, he writes to Giordani 

. . «. ‘fT have become a child again; | 
and I feed on empty imaginings. ne J 
vanities, but as realities, in a manner substantial, s 
fancies of this or that, but essentially natu 
compose our whole life. I do not 
we. If true happiness could in any way be acquired. 


not be si formidable. But or” od and bad float \ ith equa 

troubles, whence there is no other refuge except fancy : ina 
this reason it seems to me that the condition of the good is tter thar 
bad, because great and glorious illusions do not come to the latter; sot 


to the reality and nakedness of things, wha 
eternal and limitless ennwi ?”’ 
(30th June, 1820.) 


Not until he was twentv-four was Leopar allowed 


prudent, grandmotherly father to leave the home nest which he 


had long outgrown. But it was then too late. The 
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and fatal cynicism. “I long for society when I am alone, and for 
solitude when I am in society,” he writes to Brighenti, a few 
days before leaving home ; and it was hardly likely that in this 
disposition of mind he would enjoy life in Rome much more than 
life in Recanati. He seems to have known nothing of that 
equanimity without which pleasure is but a hectic fever and 
happiness impossible. No sooner is he in the Eternal City than 
he writes: “The Roman women, rich and poor, disgust me.” 
He cannot understand their demeanour in the streets. Their 
well-bred insensibility to passers-by he mistakes for apathy and 
hypocrisy. At the theatre, however, the legs of the ballet excite 
his wonder, on which subject he says: “ Generally speaking, let 
me say that neither by singing nor in any other way can a 
woman so greatly enamour a man as by dancing, which seems to 
give the form a Divine aspect, and the body a superhuman 
influence.” 

And, in congratulating his brother Carlo on a love attachment 
he had formed since his (Giacomo’s) absence from home: 





‘Really I do not know a better employment in the world than making 
love, be it in spring or autumn. It is ten thousand times better to talk to a 
handsome scullery-maid than to pirouette, as I do, round and round the Belvedereai 
Apollo or the Venus of the Capitol.’ 


(5th April, 1823.) 


In May, 1823, Leopardi left Rome for Recanati, whence, six 
months later, he writes to a Roman cousin (a young man about 
his own age), who had involved himself in some love dilemma :— 


eis ‘** Love, even when profound and desperate, is always sweet. I am too 
well persuaded, I will not say of you Lows osophy, because philosophy in such cases 
is useless, but of your sagacity and knowledge of the world, to believe you are 
likely to disquiet yourself with the passion. We have passed the time for this, dear 
Peppino, In our earliest youth it might occur, but it is impossible and unreason- 
able after the teaching of experience. But you must not think I am insensible to 
passion. I once experien it in all its madness, and, to show you the extent of 
my absurdity, I may say that I have often been inclined to put an end to myself 
because of my love mania, though my despair was all the result of imagination. 
I have grown older since then, and now I would die and suffer for anything rather 
than a woman. It were superfluous to remind you that women are not worth the 
fatigue of loving and suffering for them. You and I ought to regard it asa 
mathematical axiom that there neither is nor can be a woman worthy of being 
truly loved. . . . Indifference and light-heartedness are the only passion 
worthy of the wise, and such as are experienced in human affairs.”’ 


(19th Decémber, 1823.) 


It is probable that in this period of his life Leopardi wrote the 
four “ Pensieri,” which treat of “ women” directly or inferentially. 


‘Like most women, men, and especially proud men, may be subdued and 
controlled by indifference and contempt, or even the pretence of them. For 
the same pride which makes innumerable men haughty towards the humble and 
such as show them respect renders them solicitous of the esteem and respect of 
those who disregard and are indifferent to them. Whence there often occurs in 
other besides love affairs an amusing and perpetual change of conduct between two 
persons—to-day the one anxious, the other careless, and to-morrow vice versd. It 
may even be said that a similar game and alternation pervades human society, and 
that life is full of people who attract, but are not attracted, when greeted do not 
respond, when followed flee, and who, when avoided or insulted, turn, prostrate 
themselves, and pursue in their turn.” 
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‘The world behaves like a woman towards great and p lt 
not only admires, but loves them, being enam l of tl 
and herein again it resembles woman—it loves such n | or spise 
ill-use, and terrify it. Thus, Napoleon was be l by F 
the very soldiers he called food for canno 
generals who carried similar ideas into practi vel 
whilst they lived, and now storm the hearts of readers A 
certain amount of brutality and extravagance pleases 
oratifies women. Hence Achilles is so completel 3 
Godfrey for their goodness and wisdom, and | 
inspire aversion.” 

“In several other respects is woman ' 
masses treat such men (and they are the maj iS 2 
the few who are strong, mentally, emotiona rb 
regard men similarly conditioned. For w ail 
are gained by almost the same artifices : bo 8s, 
of rejection; constant and unabashed pers 
success with women, as also with the powert h 
nations, and centuries. As with women one must stro’ 
solitude around oneself, so in the world it is ess: itors 
and associates, and make a road over their | sa 
overcome with the same weapons, of which tl 
He who loves women or the world with a ge and 
places their interests before his own, wil 
like women, belongs to whomsoever seduces toys lel 
foot. ”’ 

‘‘No one becomes a man until he has had great ex] 
self-knowledge and the estimate he thereby forn 
measure to determine his fortune and manner of 
experience—before which a person is little b f né 
in olden times furnished infinite and ready materials ; 
life of ordinary people is so devoid of incident, and is 
that for want of opportunities most men die before real 
but little from children. Others ordinarily acquire self-k 
through their necessities and misfortunes, or by so ( erally 
love, when this is a passion, though the passion is not so common as sentiment, 
But whenever it happens—whether in the beginning of life, as with s ate! 
on, and after more trifling love-sentiments (as more com1 y) hat 
after a strong and passionate love, man has some slight ws, 
among whom he is obliged to associate, with intense des eeds, 
hitherto, perhaps. unfelt : he knows from experi the ture ssions 
because the fire of one of them inflames all the others ; h vs | iractel 
and disposition ; he has measured his own faculties an in forth he 
is able to judge how far he can rely on himself, and to disc S01 what 
position he is destined to fill in the world. In short, lif W as] him ; 
the thing heard is already transformed into the thing s ive has 
become the real, and he feels, perhaps not happier, but st1 th for , that 


is, more able to utilize himself and others.’ 


But Leopardi’s letter to his cousin, in spite of its apparent 
brutality, was only a tissue of brave words, indicative of nothing 
more permanent than a mood. A few months, and for all the 
armour of indifference and wisdom (synonymous terms with him) 
which he flattered himself he had assumed, Leopardi was to fall 
passionately at the feet of a woman, and in his turn offer her his 
heart and the servitude of a lifetime. This was perhaps the 
keenest humiliation of a life very much more irksome and painful 
than most; but, in the meantime, the brief period of his illusion 
was as delicious as his subsequent degradation was terrible. His 
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letter to Carlo, describing the connection, has an accent of hope- 
fulness only too rare in his published correspondence :— 


‘I have lately made acquaintance with a lady with whom I am on the most 
intimate terms, She is not young, but has such grace and intellect as supply t! 
place of youth, which I h: therto deemed impossible. During the first few days 
of our acquaintance, | liv: a sort of delirium and fever. We have only spol 
of love as a pleasantry, yet we associate in a warm and tender friendship, wit! 
mutual interests, and a freedom that resembles love, without love’s restlessness 
She esteems me very highly, and often sheds genuine tears when I read any of n 
sc 7 blings to her. The ses of others are valueless to me ; hers mingle with 
life blood, and remain ii y soul. She loves, and is conversant with, literat 
jon philosophy. We are er at a loss for conversation, and nearly every ‘eveni 
{1 am with her from vesp itil past midnight ; yet the time seems but a mome! 
We share each other’s secrets, counsel each other, and reprove each other’s failings 
In short, this acquaintance forms, and will form, a well-marked epoch in my lif 
for she has disabused me 1y deception ; she has mg me that there reall 
are pleasures in the world that I thought did not exist, and that I am still capa 
of strong illusions, in spite of my deep-rooted be ied to the contrary. She ha 
resuscitated my heart, al a death-like sleep which has lasted for so many 
years. 


(30th May, 1826.) 


This lady was a certain Countess Malvezzi of Bologna, “very 
accomplished and intelligent,” and something of a littératewr. 
But, alas for Leopardi! she seems to have been a fair specimen 
of the “heartless women” against whom he had, time afte 
time, launched the diatribe of his disgust. Doubtless, her self-love 
was gratified by the adoration of the poet. She was content to 
be worshipped, and not unwilling to pet and patronize the first 
writer in Italy; and, at the meanest estimate, their intercours 
was educational for her. But, when the poet disappeared in the 
man, and Leopardi, trembling and ae divulged his passion, 
she treated him mercilessly, and frigidly avowed the nature of 
her interest in him—an interest that admitted of no love in its 
composition. And Leopardi returned to his father’s house with 
a new wound in his heart. But that he bore her no lasting 
resentment, he evidences the following year, when, being again at 
Bologna, he thus writes to her: 


‘“ CONTESSA M1A,—The last time I had the pleasure of seeing you, you t me 
so unequivocally that my society wearied you, that I had no excuse whatevei 
for renewing my visits. Do not think that | am offended. IfI grieved at all, it 
would be because your v s and an, though unmistakable enough, were not 
still more candid and conclusive. After so long a lapse of time, I should aga 
like to pay my respects to you, but I am unwilling to do so without your per- 
mission. This I ask, therefore, that I may inform you personally that I am still, 
you well know, your true and sincere friend, 


“GIACOMO LEOPARDI,” 


One would like to have known on what terms the two met, if 
they did meet again. We know only that Leopardi survived his 
charmer, and that, looking back on this, the event of his life, the 
nausea of which not even the succession of years could remove, 
he has immortalized the episode in his “ Aspasia.” 


“Thine image, Aspasia, at times reappears before my mind. In the haunts of men 
I see it shine for me with a fugitive brightness on other faces ; or in the solitudes 
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of the country, beneath a serene sky, or the silent stars, re by 
the sweet harmony, that noble vision rises again in my s wing its 
terror. Adorable image, oh gods! my delight and my N e time. 
And never do I smell the perfume of the flowery p! if 
flowers in city streets, but I see thee again, as thou vy Ly, thy 
rich apartment, odorous with fresh spring flowers, th 

hue of the melancholy violet, presented itself to me, rec ssy furs, and 
surrounded by a wondrous luxury; whet tty | ressing 
warm audible kisses on the arched lips of thy lren, y neck 
the while, and with thy elegant hand clas] t] s. to 
thy veiled and desirable bosom. A new 2 a 
divine radiance appeared to my mind. hus, vy not 


unprotected side, thine arm urged the dart 
until the sun had twice run his yearly cours 


‘¢ Thou thyself couldst never imagine, Aspasia w my spiret 
by thee. Thou knowest not what boundless 1o1 " , What 
unspeakable agitations, and what delirium ast 
the time ever come for thee to comprehend it. Simi 


music is ignorant of the effect wrought by 
now she is dead—that Aspasia whom | 


object of my life lies for ever in the tomb, save that fh ved 
phantom she returns to me, and again disap] a -3 nly 
still beautiful, but so lovely that it seems t kia 
that ardour which was born of thee is sp 

goddess who formerly lived in my heart, w is is 
whom I long adored ; so charmed was I by | c1est ' Le 


beginning well aware of thy nature, thine : 
eyes in thine, I eagerly followed thee whilst 


1 


the allurement of thatsweet resemblance t 


The last years of Leopardi’s life were spent at Naples, where 
he had little inclination for general society, n if his bodily 
strength had fitted him for its exertions. For pastime, when he 
was able, he rambled about the arid slopes of Vesu asion- 
ally surrendering himself to poetic inspiration ut when sick 
and suffering, as he was with little intermiss! ntil his death, 
he was unremittingly tended and soothed by his friend Ranieri’s 
sister Paulina—a woman. 

It was well for poor Leopardi that he was not ' lly dependent 
upon the ethereal creations of his fancy; : he must have 
acknowledged that he was singularly blessed in being ultimately 
brought into association with one woman who was a _ noble 
exception to the rules wherein he had condemned all women. 


DWARDES. 
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UNDER THE MARABOUT FLAG. 
BY RANDOLPH FORTESCUE. 


AN eminent French novelist has decided that those modern psy- 
chological studies from life, generally miscalled novels, with which 
this latter half of the nineteenth century has made us familiar, 
may with advantage begin in the middle of “A Soul’s Tragedy,” 
and end anywhere, so to speak, without even attempting to com- 
plete the stories the y introduce the reader to; but despite this 
unfinished condition, they nevertheless thoroughly fulfil all artistic 
requirements. In fact, he argues, his method or no method 
the only proper way to write a novel, and that it will become a 
highly finished and perfect work of art in proportion to the 
extent which the genius of the writer enables him to dispense with 
and triumph over the cumbrous machinery or stage fittings of the 
ordinary novelist. 

Without blindly accepting the dicta of this ingenious writer of 
romances, I have so far conformed to his theory as to begin my 
narrative of our voyage, if not precisely in the middle, at least 
with our entrance into the magnificent port of Malta; and havi ing 
accomplished the first stage of our journey, of which we need not 
treat here, 1 may waive further details, and briefly explain our 
reasons for sailing an English ship “ under the Marabout flag.” 
The Ellie Knight was chartered by a Belgian firm for the east 
coast of Africa after leaving Aden, and the agents of the firm were 
going out in her to open and conduct business for their employers 
in Mauritius and Eastern Africa. Meantime, the owners of the 
vessel had originated the idea of “doing a little trade” in pilgrims 
en route, asa small private speculation of their own; and we were 
to call at various ports along the African and Egyptian coasts, 
taking in consignments of pilgrims by the way, until we finally 
landed the whole cargo at Jed lah, to perform the remainder ot! 
their pilgrimage on foot. 

Hence, it is merely of our brilliant exploits and hairbreadth 
escapes under the “ Marabout flag” that I intend to write; so |] 
forbear to inflict stale and wearisome descriptions of the splendid 
harbour of Valetta, which is without a rival in the Mediterranean, 
or of the famous fort St. Elmo on the patient reader, for may not 
these details be found at length in any guide book? The same 
benevolent feeling impels me to sternly repress the natural impulse 
to gush interminably about the beauty of “the tideless midland 
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of the country, beneath a serene sky, or 1 ST S, 

the sweet harmony, that noble vision rises aga n mys enewing its 
terror. Adorable imace, oh gods! my delight a I N 

And never do I smell the perfume of the fi 

flowers in city streets, but I see thee again, as thou 

rich apartment, odorous with fresh spring fi ho 

hue of the melanch« Ly violet. presented itself 1 Be, Tec I Ss, and 
surrounded by a wondrous luxury; whe1 

warm audible kisses on the arched lips of thy lren, dis] 


the while. and with thy elegant hand clas} 


thy veiled and desirable bosom. A new he: 
divine radiance appeared to my mind. 
unprotected side, thine arm urged the dart 
until the sun had twice run his yearly cours 
‘* Thou thyself couldst never imagine, Aspas 
by thee. Thou knowest not what boundl 
unspeakal le agitations, and what delirium 
the time ever come for thee to comprehend it. § 
music is ignorant of the effect wrought by his ds : 
now she is dead—that Aspasia whom I lov 3:0 muc : 
object of my life lies for evel in the tomb, sav 
phantom she returns to me, and again disappears. 
still beautiful, but so lovely that it seems t } 
that ardour which was born of thee is spent 
goddess who formerly lived in my heart, a1 v is : is 
whom I long adored ; so charmed was I by her celestia wut the 
beginning well aware of thy nature, thine arts tric] ht 
eyes in thine, I eag rly followed thee whilst 
the allurement of thatsweet resemblance t 





The last years of Leopardi’s life were spent at Naples, where 
he had little inclination for general society, even if his bodily 
strength had fitted him for its exertions. For pastime, when he 
was able. he rambled about the arid slopes of Vesuvius, occasion- 
ally surrendering himself to poetic inspiratioi ut when sick 
and suffering, as he was with little intermission until his death, 
he was unremittingly tended and soothed by h end Ranieri’s 
sister Paulina—a woman. 

It was well for poor Leopardi that he was not wholly dependent 
upon the ethereal creations of his fancy; and | must have 
acknowledged that he was singularly blessed in being ultimately 
brought into association with one woman who was a noble 
exception to the rules wherein he had conden ned all women. 
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UNDER THE MARABOUT FLAG. 


BY RANDOLPH FORTESCUE, 


AN eminent French novelist has decided that those modern psy- 


— studies from life, generally miscalled novels, with which 
his latter half of the nineteenth century has made us familiar, 
a with advantage begin in the middle of “A Soul’s Tragedy,” 


and end any where, so to speak, without even attempting to com- 
plete the stories they introduce the reader to; but despite this 


unfinished condition, they nevertheless thoroughly fulfil all artistic 
requirements. In fact he argues, his method or no method i 

the only proper way to write a novel, and that it will ae. 4 a. 
highly finished and perfect work of art in proportion to the 


extent which the genius of the writer enables him to dispense with 
and triumph over the cumbrous machinery or stage fittings of the 
ordinary novelist. 

Without blindly accepting the dicta of this ingenious writer of 
romances, I have so far conformed to his theory as to begin my 
narrative of our voyage, if not precisely in the middle, at least 
with our entrance into the magnificent port of Malta; and having 
accomplished the first stage of our journey, of which we need not 
treat here, 1 may waive further details, and briefly explain our 
reasons for sailing an English ship “ under the Marabout flag.” 

The Ellie Knight was chartered by a Belgian firm for the east 
coast of Africa after leaving Aden, and the agents of the firm were 
going out in her to open and conduct business for their employers 
in Mauritius and Eastern Africa. Meantime, the owners of the 
vessel had originated the idea of “doing a little trade” in pilgrims 
en route, as a small private speculation “of their own; and we were 
to call at various ports along the African and Egyptian coasts, 
taking in consignments of pilg ‘rims by the way, until we finally 
landed the whole cargo at Jeddah, to perform the remainder of 
their pilgrimage on foot. 

Hence, it is merely of our brilliant exploits and hairbreadth 
escapes under the “ Marabout fi: ag” that I intend to write; so | 
forbear to inflict stale and wearisome descriptions of the splendid 
harbour of Valetta, which is without a rival in the Mediterranean, 
or of the famous fort St. Elmo on the patient reader, for may not 
these details be found at length in any guide book? The same 
benevolent feeling impels me to sternly repress the natural impulse 
to gush interminably about the beauty of “the tideless midland 
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sea,” concerning which I cherish the timely remembrance that if 
I now behold the Mediterranean for ales first time, it is probabl: 
that one or two other people have seen it previously) Being 
therefore, strongly of opinion that this subject has been written 
to death, I refrain from adding my quota to the injuries on this 


head yet to be inflicted upon unborn oenerations 

Our callant skipper, who has been ashore, returns presently 
and bids us be ot good cheer, for he has discovered that rare jewel 
—the interpreter—whom we failed to unearth at Gibraltar, and 
he also tells us his other arrangements will be completed in a few 
days, when we may hope to leave Malta en route for Tri 


Mow ode lly the word ‘“interprete r’’ recalls for me enes tron 
that ancient delight of our childhood “ The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
We also are going on a pilgrimage with our interpreter; but the 
“ modern instance ” is so exquisitely unlike the man of Bunyan’s 


allegory that | take a subtle pleasure in accentuating the differ- 
ences, as it were, by bringing him forward on all occasions ; for | 
find our interpreter to be a thing of beauty and an unfading joy 
to me for the remainder of the voyag: 

Dennis McCarthy is a resident of Gibraltar, and, from lon 
trading amongst North African Arabs, has become skilled in 
divers tongues, more especially the dialects spoken by the various 
tribes of Arabs and dwellers in the desert. We had the good s 
fortune to pick McCarthy up at Malta, as I previously observed a 
and this son of Erin set out cheerily, with more than the national 
insouciance, on a voyage of some two thousand miles, with no 
more elaborate outfit than a coat and a pair of shoes, supposed to 
be his own, while the trousers he wears belong to his friend. 
Cardon, the English export shipper, and the collar which adorns 
his neck is mine. He hasn’t sixpence in his pockets, or a shred of 
tobacco, but his serene confidence in “special providence,” and his 
child-like faith in the goodness and generosity of his fellow-men, 
are very touching; he has no fears for the future, or any anxieties 
about tobacco, and the event shows that his confidence is not mis- 
placed. He is a delightful companion, full of genuine Irish 
humour and careless oaiety, whence our hearts warm to him at 
once, and we are tenderly lenient towards his minor failings. 

We frequently implored him to come on board and spend an 


evening with us before our departure, which he always promised 


to do, “and of course never did. Wherefore we laid A plans 
cunningly, and one evening, when he unsuspiciously came to the 
quay to say good-night, he was shot head first into the boat, 
rowed to the ship, and forcibly detained until the boat was 
gone. 

Then, and then only, did we behold McCarthy in his true 
element, and were duly rewarded for our treachery. For then, 
until the small hours, did he smoke, drink, and sing, all sorts, 
kinds, and conditions of tobacco, fluid, and song. Finally, just as 
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we had arrived at the conclusion that his thirst was practically 
inexhaustible, and his capacity for endurance beyond that of 
mortal men, he subsided with rather startling rapidity,—borrowed 
a nightshirt of the captain, and went peacefully to bed on the 
saloon sofa. It was an affecting spectacle, more especially to me ; 
for I, being the ship’s medical attendant, was pathetically 
requested by Captain Rayner to watch over this slumbering 
innocent, like a sort of guardian angel, and I found a slight 
difficulty in doing ful] justice to the part on so short a notice. 
In the morning McCarthy awoke about half-past six and 
inquired if the ship carried any brandy-and-soda, adding he 
must go to business at once. J administered some tea, and 
whilst he was thoughtfully consuming it, Captain Rayner 
appeared with gin-and-bitters, at the sight of which McCarthy’s 
countenance became radiant once more. He then took another 
cup of tea, and began to dress by tying his night-garment round 
his waist, as a sort of introductory ceremony, and then wandering 
up and down before the clock, murmuring distractedly, “God bless 
my soul—seven o'clock!” A placid doze ensued, after which he 
opened his eyes once more, smoked a few of my cigarettes, and 
this gave him strength to put on his trousers and borrow a collar, 
which complicated task occupied him for something like an 
hour. Finally, towards eight o'clock, he awoke again, asked for 
some ship biscuits, begged a cigar from one, a cigarette from 
another, and then started for the shore in capital form. 

Apropos of “ Arab tea,” I may say a word here. It is made of 
zreen tea and a herb called “ Louisa,’ which, however, is only 
added to the second brew. We drank this tea out of little glass 
tumblers, and found it very nice, but rather weak. The “ Louisa ’ 
is a delicately-flavoured aromatic herb, concerning which I have 
not been able to gain further particulars. I was first introduced 
to properly-prepared Arab tea by the Sheikh Mohammed Benoni, 
of Mecca, who is employed by the Turkish agent to look after the 
pilgrims, 

Amid these guileless joys, and while cultivating the delightful 
acquaintance of the jovial McCarthy, we at last behold the tawny 
African shore, and reach Tripoli on a certain Sunday in August ; 


then we at once anchor, and goashore. The pilot, who boards us 
here, brings with him the “pilgrim flag,’ a tricolour of red, 


yellow, and green ; and henceforth on entering all ports we display 
this flag at the fore to show our mission. We are to remain here 
a week, as we expect to embark a large proportion of our cargo 
of Muslim pilgrims at Tripoli, which the captain anticipates will 
make things more lively for the doctor. Up to this time my 
duties have not been arduous, the crew has, so far, enjoyed 
excellent health, and [ have not attempted the hopeless task of 
persuading either Latour, Leblanc, or Gerfaut (the French agents) 
that they are ill; thus, the pleasing duty of pre escribing an 
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occasional brandy-and-soda for -McCarthy, has been, with som: 
slight exceptions, almost the extent of my professional attendance 
Consequently, | have spent a goodly proportion of my time in 


leaning over the stern smoking, meditating, and enjoying the 


magnificent sunsets, which in these latitudes are so faultlessly 
beautiful, so exquisitely soft and wes and in colouring 


gorgeous beyond anything I ever witnesse 

Tripoli i is a beautiful Oriental town, looking, with its minarets 
and palms, like a picture out of a well-illustrated “ Arabian 
Nights.” Here the people, manners, streets, climate, and religion, 
all present such striking differences from anything we have been 
accustomed to, that we seemed to have stepped back several 
centuries at once, and to have wholly severed our connection 
with modern life when we look at the purely Oriental part of 
Tripoli. England, tor the time, becomes incalculably remote, and 
we scarcely realize how short a period has e lapsed since we left 
its shores. We have explored the place, made the acquaintance: 
of the European colony,—or rather that of the Anglo Maltes 
portion of it. and have also Visited the old Palace of the <a 
(which has not been inspected by many Europeans), a quaint, 
beautiful piece of Eastern architecture, of the costly, semi- 
barbarous type of magnificence so dear to Oriental minds. We 
walked through the silent, deserted rooms, with their splendid 
tesselated pavements, their walls rich with Oriental chequer-work 
in divers colours, gorgeous hangings, and luxurious divans, feeling 
it was all new to us and marvellous, yet so strangely familiar in 
a fashion, as the pictures presented to us by the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and which we had no faith in as existing outside that 
wondrous volume, were realized at last so perfectly, that we 
confidently expected to come suddenly upon the Princess Badoura 
reclining on a divan in some dim room rich in subdued colour, 
with gold sequins braided in her long black hair, and priceless 
strings of pearls twisted around her lovely throat, drinking coffee, 
and smoking a nargileh with Prince Camaralzaman, attired in 
yellow silk robes elittering with jewels and stiff with gold 
embroidery. We likewise entertained the pleasant conviction 
that we should at once feel perfectly at home with them, and be 
able to plunge into one of those interminable conversations with 
which the Thousand and One Nights—praise be to Allah !—made 
us familiar in our youth. 

But there is something else here for which the “ Arabian 
Nights” by no means prepared and in this department we 
silently admit we have been swindled; | allude to the mar- 
vellous and never-to-be-forgotten odours of the place. If these 
be the spices of Araby the “plest, this infidel prefers some other 
flavour! It simply smells as though all the sewage of the world 
were stirring in vain ambition to eclipse itself. 

We had at first a good deal of trouble to get our pilgrims, but 
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they are beginning to come on board now. The majority are 
Arabs, and some few bring their wives. 

A ple asing incident in connection with one of the pilgrims, 
who rejoices in the name of Hamish, occurred shortly before we 


left Tripoli. Hamish, being about to begin his pilgrimage, made 
a final round of his friends b — embarking ; then, having 
stowed two bottles of spirits under his waistcoat, he came on 
board, effusive, and proceede d to “ “a a head” on the passengers 


generally by biting, kicking, and striking in all directions, like a 
fiend. At last he was thrown down and put in irons, where = 
cooled at his leisure. Next morning he had to lie down and | 
thrashed until his wife forgave him! After half-a-dozen saaes rs 
on the back of his neck he promised reformation, and was let off 
The married Europeans on board have in no wise evinced any 
desire to change their religion; in fact, they seem to have, if 
possible, a diminished respect for Islam since this refreshing 
incident. 

The noble Arab is, physically, a splendid and picturesque- 
looking animal of the finest Semitic type; he is also a fearful 
liar, and a whole-souled thief. In addition to these winning 
characteristics, his Oriental method of jabbering incessantly; and 
haggling over everything for hours, without getting any business 
done after all, is most aggravating and injurious to the European 
constitution. 

At Tripoli we embark a number of the wild Arabs of the 
Desert, with their cowled, striped cloaks and enormous straw 
hats, each one big enough to roof in a moderate-sized village. 
These stalwart and f rocious-looking Bedouins have to be dis- 
armed before they come on bi ard, as they carry long, old-fashioned 
matchlocks; and it is not precisely cheerful to contemplate the 
accidents that might arise in event of a row if they were per- 
mitted to retain them. Were | a musician, I might now attempt 
to deseribe the quaint, weird song of the pilgrims as they pour 
down into Tripoli to embark; it is an unmusical, monotonous 
chant, a sort of cross between a howl anda long-drawn-out wail, 
but nevertheless it seems to me that it conveys an impression 
both of faith, and certainly of triumph. These Desert Arabs are, 
without doubt, a savage and fanatical race, of which the following 
episode gives abundant proof. In passing an awkward corner in 
the hold where these wild men are congregated, I accidentally 
trod upon a mat belonging to one of them. whereupon he growle d 


> 


at me threateningly with a savage aspect, andI called McCarthy to 


translate his, doubt ess, courteous remarks. The Bedouin said no 
infidel should place his foot upon the mat whereon a true believer 
had knelt to pray. McCarthy told him he ought to fold it up 
when he saw us coming; he has since followed this direction, 
and we are careful not to tread upon the prayer-places of these 
children of the Desert. The various tribes of pilgrims do not 
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mix ; thus we have wild. Arabs in the forecastle, Fezzanis and 
Tunisians amidships, Tripolitans aft, and so on. It doth not 


appear to me that they love one another much. My patients are 
mustered on the poop every morning, where I and Met arthy 
interview them. Ophthalmia is the prevalent disease, and as 
they all appear to place great confidence in the European doctor 
| get on with them very well indeed 


It is in Tripoli Roads that the “Licht of the Harem rst 
learns the taste of the “ Black Draught” of the infide While 
at anchor there a young Arab asked me to si is wife—or one 
of them would probably be more accurate. Accordingly I went 
to the ladies’ department, and the busband lained to her 
that I was the doctor: but as soon as I enter e I ed her 
back to me, giggled in a captivating manner, and refused 1 ok 
round while | remained. At length, with infi lifficulty, J 
contrived to ret hold of her pulse, when | ere | ad a 
pretty little hand sadly disfigured by henna; she had likewise 
a pretty little face, but utterly silly and simpe in 
sion. When I told her to put out her tongue, s! iot it out 
with alarming rapidity, and then shot it in again, afterwards 
cramming both hands over her mouth. Und m 
stances it was far from easy to ascertai ymptoms, 
especially as her husband, like most Kneolish-speaking Arabs, 
said, “Oh yes, all right,” to every question. I went up, and 
subtilely preparing a black draught, carried it to her myself. 
She drained it at a gulp, and then—ah, then wild storm of 
indignant surprise swept over her face, and | ire a 
shiver. Then did I deem it prude n | 
pleased with the experiment. Report from id next 
morning: “Oh yes, all right, better 

Since then I have successfully treated th f a Dese 


Sheikh, again prescribing that alluring remed 
with the same result. 


While we were anchored off Tripoli, ou acquaintance, 
Simonides, the Maltese ship-chandler did on in 1 > pria 
of his heart, offer to back the champion billiard-play: f Tripoli 
to play any one at the French game—cannons only. Gertaut 
took the challenge, and went ashore with him b On ‘hey 
played from afternoon till night; then, Gerfaut having won five 
pounds of Simonides, they dined together amica| \ ana atlter- 


wards sallied forth to the opera, where they arrived a little 
late; in point of fact, the opera was just over; but nothing daunted 
by this trifling mishap, they forthwith hired the entire orchestra, 
and marched through Tripoli at midnight, the orchestra playing 
its loudest, whilst Gerfaut and Simonides sang duets with a 
sublime indifference as to the nature of the accompaniments 
played by the musicians, and occasionally paused to execute a 
remarkable species of war-dance—apparently a revival of the 
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carmagnole—in the middle of the road. The musical procession 
at length reached Simonides’s house, where it halted, and 
Gerfaut paraded his orchestra in the street to give a final 
ovation. Meanwhile Simonides entered his domicile with some 
little difficulty, which was probably owing to the circumstance 
that the door had slightly altered its position since he left home. 
Then was heard a stumbling and a woeful crashing,—as of many 
candlesticks in dire conflict,—followed by a sudden lull, as if 
somebody had attempted to go upstairs, and had finally decided 
that a task of so much danger and difficulty was not to be 
undertaken hghtly and unadvisedly. This ominous lull was 


succeeded by the shrill notes of a woman’s voice sounding 
through the freezing stillness—a woman’s voice, though of 
raised in tones of love and gentleness. But here we drop the 
timely veil, for then did Gerfaut march lightly away, revelling 
in his widowerhood, while the orchestra serenaded Simonides 
and the irate matron. Simonides hath an English taste for 
boxing, at which sport is absolutely futile; and Gerfaut lamed 
the old thief’s nose for him before they parted, whence he will 
probably mark the day with charcoal in his calendar. [I rejoice 
to think the “ pilgrim »” will be remembered for a few days 


in Tripoli. 

Gerfaut has distinguished himself since we arrived in Tripoli, 
as the “saver of life at sea.” The captain bought some ducks 
in the town, which were duly brought on deck, and Gerfaut, 
gazing pensively over the side, perceived that one had fallen 
into the sea, and was rapidly becoming exhausted. In a state 
of profound excitement, he signalled a pilgrim boat from the 
other side of the ship, and apparently even contemplated plung- 
ing into the “wild and stormy ocean” after it himself, but, 
as the boat neared the bird, and Gerfaut watched, white and 
breathless, with suppressed emotion, the “duck” * rose lazily, 
and flew over the sea. Gerfaut then suddenly recollected some- 
thing he had left in his cabin, and made for it, not slowly. 
This was a pity, because we all yearned to talk to him about 
his magnificently heroic conduct; but your true hero is ever 
modest when his own merits are the subject of conversation. 
Gerfaut wouldn’t even hear the affair mentioned afterwards. I 
think heroes may be too sensitive about their exploits. 

We discover in the course of our researches that every coin passes 
current in Tripoli. If we change a sovereign, the probability 
is that we get English, french, German, and Italian money, and 
sometimes the coins of other countries besides. They calculate 
in piastres, francs, florins, or, for very small sums, in paras; but 
the para is merely a name, as it is almost impossible to get small 
change here. At the “ Hotel Transatlantique” they issue brass 
tokens of the value of twopence each ; but these, of course, are not 

* The “duck” in question was, of course a sea bird. 
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current 9 ate At the same hotel we get : ell-cooked 

Italian dinner for ninepence or a shilling; a bottle of Sicilian 

wine COStS thi ‘eepence, but it 1S not oood, thou rh) und niably : 
cheap. As it chanced upon a certain day in 1 anee | desired q 
to return to the Ellie Knight alone in Simonides’s boat, so ] | 
ordered the boatmen to row me off, which they ] susan refused 

to do, whereupon [ sailed in and made the thing lively ; but when 

my point was finally carried the steward appeared on the scene 


and as I had to wait five minutes longer for him, I resolved t 
“redeem the time” by abusing the head boatman. Il| carefully 
explained to him, chiefly in words of one syllable, that there 
would be no houries for him hereafter, that Mohammed would 
keep him in a lake of flame, and then mock him from Paradise 
with various other lively suggestions ; in fact, | drew a somewhat 
gloomy picture of his latter end, for I was annoyed, not in a 


howling temper, be it understood, but still distinctly displeased. 
He listened in patient bewilderment, and then said helplessly, 
“Ave some coffee 2?” 
Relenting, I went with him and had a little cup of Turkish 
coftee : when [ returned the empty cup [ said, “ How much 2?” 
He replied sadly, “I ‘ave paid.” 
Howeve er, | insisted on repaying him, and we embarked in the 


best of humours. Since then that boatman sings to me cheerily on 
sea or shore, “ Doctor all right?” and begs me to take a cigarette 
apparently regarding me as a person of agreeable manners and 


] 


conversation. I wonder if he understood what I said to him ? 


The favourite liqueur of Tripoli is mastiche, a “ beverage” of 
a very small portion of the world’s area. I have carefully 
investigated its flavour and properties, and as a liqueur I considei 
it somewhat superior to furniture polish, on account of its being 
clearer and rather sweeter; but it quite fails to develop other 
attractions — prolonged > apap . The Turkish coffee is 
very good, but a cup only holds about two teaspoonfuls, and half 


of that i is solid orounds. 

Now are all our arrangements complete, and we prepare with 
some regret to leave Tripoli. The « captain has been to look after 
his freight- money and some shipping formalities on shore, and 
we see ~ approaching Simonides’s boat, containing the captain, 
Simonides, McCarthy, the Turkish pilgrim agent, and super- 
numeraries.. We also perceive another boat just alo ngeie, 


wherein is a bland Arab waiter with a bill, in which, | regret to 
say, I have an interest. 
McCarthy still wears my collar, but it is not so clean as it was. 


He also has a leather portmanteau with him, and Gerfaut and | 
hurriediy confer as to what it contains and how he got it. Con- 
jecture, however, affords us no relief, and the contents of that 
portmanteau remained shrouded in solemn mystery. 

Now do all the people begin to shout and swear and talk in all 
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tongues, at the rate of a thousand words per minute... They 
likewise begin to embrace and weep; the boatman that I cursed 
shakes hands with me lovingly and grins. The boats row off 
amid waving hats, handke rehiefs, and various other garments. 
Lastly, the anchor is raised, and with this comes a long plaintive 
wail from every pilgrim ; it is their prayer for a safe journey, and 
has a most weird, mournful effect. ‘The poor dog which Cardon, 
the export shipper, gave the captain as a parting gift, runs to the 
stern, and realizing that Tripoli is lost to him, mourns accordingly. 
McCarthy, who belongs to a sub-order of the primates, and is 
therefore a higher animal than the dog, does nothing so absurd, 
but goes below to have a drink. 

At dinner that day McCarthy borrows a handkerchief of the 
captain. 

After dvnmer he borrows a hat of the captain’s wife, and asks 
Gerfaut for a cigar. 

Next day the collar is not quite so clean; the captain even 
remarks upon it, and McCarthy tries unsuccessfully to borrow 
another of me. 

Neat day McCarthy wraps a handkerchief round his neck 
(query, where did he get it ?),and shows a little front and cuffs, 
but I am ready to bet a small sum that there is no shirt to 
support this lavish display ; still, | may be mistaken. I hope so. 

At Tripoli we embarked a passenger—not a pilgrim—for Ben 
Ghazi, a fat-legged, sheep-faced Jew merchant. We are going 
thither because we secured only a little over three hundred of the 
required number (450) of pilgrims at Tripoli; we hear we 
shall probably get a hundred or a hundred and fifty more at 
Ben Ghazi; so we anchor close to that place, hoping the pilgrim 
element abounds therein. Ben Ghazi is calm and dream-like, as 
all these Oriental towns are. Within a frame of golden sand we 
see a background of dim trees, and still dimmer, far-distant 
mountains; in the centre of the foreground a minaret ;—cela va 
sans dire —to the right an old fortress : on the left a mound, 
whereon are two “ Saint Houses,” or Moslem shrines, held in 
profound veneration, and on no account to be defiled by the 
presence of infidels. And still more to the left my eyes are 
gladdened by the sight of a quaint do-nothing windmill, which 
tills the fen-man’s heart with thoughts of home between this arid, 
sand-coloured, featureless town. 

We anchor, as I said before, fly the Marabout flag, the Union 
Jack, and—wait. This is one of the things we learn to do effect- 
ively in the East. Your true believer is never in a hurry, and 
is deliciously regardless of Occidental views on the subject of 
wasting time. Presently several boats come off and float round 
us, and talk (not the boats,—I anticipate all objections ; boats don’t 
talk —but the boaters), and Mohammed Benoni appears on deck 
in an awe-inspiring costume of yellow silk and clean white 
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stockings. He likewise wears an air of graceful dignity, which 
the Earl of Chesterfield might have e copied with aba oe 


Then from one boat is heard a voice calling “ McCarthy.” 
A European in a white hat is the caller. McCarthy talks with 


him over the side, and introduces me to Dr. Nardin 
‘Well, doctor, how’s practice 2” | ask cheerfully 
Dr. Nardini, in good English for a Ma on Se 


“ Ah, not much | There are only a a few Mal and Europeans 
here, and I live” (pathetically), “if you Will excuse me, like a pig! 


I only make about ten shillings a day, and it is not enough.’ 
“ Are there any pilgrims here ?” asks Captain Rayn 


“You might get two or three, if you waited for them,” returns 
Dr. Nardini, thoughtfully. 

Providence here steps in and averts apoplexy by di no th 
captain’s attention to another small difficulty. The boatmen will 
not take our Jew passenger ashore, for quarantine reas vhere- 
upon the captain, who is furious at his general non-success, has 
the anchor raised, and off we go. ‘Then, with a bound and a 
despairing howl, the fat, greasy Hebrew springs on the captain’s 
wri and, clasping her hand, falls upon his knees, s blubbers 
prays, and gets her to intercede with the skipper on his behalf. 
The ‘ship is again stopped, and five boats come back to us 
drift 1g around, and refuse to invest in Jew at any price. 
Why all five should come back merely to say this is one of those 


things that are utterly beyond the comprehe nsio n. of the Caucasian. 
All these Arabs wasted the e€ morning in gazing at the Hllie Knight 
and talking! Doubtless they derived some inscrutable gratifica- 
tion from the process ; the fact that the infidel dogs were noways 
entertained thereby was of small account. Kismet. Then one of 


our boats is lowered, and the captain, McCarthy, and the Jew go 
ashore. Meanwhile, we who are left on board devoutly pray that 
this child of Abraham should not be returned to us. Somewhere 
about Ben Ghazi was the garden of the Hesperides, and some 


a) 
erapes came on board here which I shall hold in grateful 
remembrance. At Ben Ghazi we booked ten pilgrims and shipped 
one; this is Oriental. Our cargo raises another deep wail of 
prayer, which begins with a long, dismal, sustained note, as we 
leave the dreamy town. 

Shortly after this I become acquainted with a new terror. As 
McC arthy and I are going our rounds one morning, seeing that 
all is clean, listening to complaints, and so forth, we approach a 
fierce old Aral , who is slowly munching water-melon. He and 
McCarthy salute one another, then the believer sudde nly thrusts 
forward his vegetable, and McC arthy takes it, while I modestly 
turn my head in another direction ; but when I look again, I am 
horrified to find it presented to me. I say hurriedly, and in great 
agony to McCarthy, “ And what am I to do with this?’ Am | to 
tear it with my fingers, or what ?” 
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He returns carelessly : “ Oh, bite a bit off, old man!’ 

I do so, and return the melon with a bow that Louis XIV. 
might have envied. But if they are going to make a regular 
practice of this, life to me will no longer “be worth living. 

In due time we arrive at Port Said, which is to Tripoli as a 
Waterlow's Almanack is to an original by Turner. But it has the 
one merit of being easy to describe ; it is a toy town made of 
cards and matchboxes. A few years ago it rose in a day, and if 
the canal were to silt up Port Said would « disappear, while I, for 


one, would not shed a single tear over it. We inspected the place 
the day after our arrival. The British colony is fairly strong, 
but the only signs of British occupation I saw were a leisurely 
picket and a few scattered soldiers. There is a mere handful of 

a garrison at the Dutch house, which is the most imposing place 
in Port Said—a large stone building by the waterside, originally 
built for an hotel by the King of the Netherlands when the canal 
was first opened; but the speculation did not answer, and it, was 


bought by the British Government, which uses it as a military 
station. At Port Said we embark seventy pilgrims, including 


several descendants of the Prophet, in their green turbans and 
flowing, graceful robes. We also ship a_half-starved-looking 
Turkish officer and his ener gah the two youngest children are suf- 
fering from ophthalmia, and are under my care. We now have 440 


pilgrims on board. During our st iy here, one of our travellers an- 
nounced his intention of try ng his lue k at roulette one evening 
after dinner. As he palpably had “ a drappie in his ’ee,” the captain 
and I thought it prudent to land during the evening, and see 
that as little harm as possible happened to him. We were accom- 
panied by a merchant skipper, McCarthy, and the chief engineer. 
When we reached the table we found our man already cleaned 
out, and no play was going on just then; but directly after two or 
three more dropped in, and play began. Every one seemed to 


lose except a hungry-looking, one-eyed man, who won pretty 
steadily. The croupier and the banker appeared to be perfectly 
passionless specimens of humanity, neither was there much 


excitement amongst the players, as the evening was yet young 
and the stakes not high. In half an hour ( Captain J and the 
engineer lost two guineas each, our young friend five pounds, 
Captain Rayner (douce mon) four-and-sixpence. I smiled 
benevolently upon the losers, and we left. These tables are quite 
public, in a little room off a café. 

The small episode following afforded Gerfaut and McCarthy 
much gratification at my expense, though at first their feelings 
were of a different nature. We were lunching at the “Hotel du 
Louvre,” Port Said, when we noticed a pretty young girl, who was 
sitting alone, looking at us, and she presently inquired if we were 
English. We answered in the affirmative, and I gallantly went 
over and sat beside her. She said I didn’t look like an Englishman, 
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whereupon McCarthy confidentially informed her I was an Arab, 
as I wore a fez, and the African sun had “ embrow ne | the gold,” 
until my complexion had acquired the pleasing hue of a mahogany 
table ; she was doubtless convinced he spoke the truth. We got 
on very agreeably until luncheon was over, iss she retired 
leaving Gerfaut and McCarthy moody with jealousy and bitte: 
with envy. But when she was gone, a gentleman came down 
from the head of the table and said to us: 

“ Don’t take any notice of what that lady says, gentlemen; she 
is cracked ” (tapping his forehead); “ we noticed it yesterday.” 

“Tt was ever thus,” etc.; but a girl with so much judgment 
could not have had much wrong with her head, I opine. 

After luncheon we sat outside the hotel smoking, when an Arab 
came up to us, and pulled a rabbit out of the front of his robe. | 
deemed him to be a merchant of these animals, but it turned out 
that he was a juggler, and the rabbit was his “ familiar spirit.’ 
He performed his tricks sitting on the pavement so close to us 
that we could overlook everything. One of the clever st | can 
remember is the following. He took three large thimbles and 
three nuts, put the nuts under the thimbles, and jabbered. Of 
course we all despised thimble-rigging, and expected to see the 
nuts gone. However, when he raised the thimble s, not only had 
the nuts gone, but under each one was a large leather ball. It 
was one of the cleverest performances s | ever saw, and bounteous 
largess rewarded it. 

We also secured the services of an Arab pilot at Port Said, 


tall, solemn, magnificent-looking Moslem, who drinks gin-and- 
water freely, and smokes cigars lavishly, for to him is no sin 
therein. The navigation of the Red Sea is very dangerous, and 
that of the por b ¢ { Jed lah exceptionally SO; but the Arab pilot 
is not very eat with many captains, as he is said to be useless 


when he cannot see land. 
It is here that Gerfaut and I hold an anxious consultation fo1 


our mutual relief. The fact is, McCarthy smokes our cigars and 
cigarettes to a positively ruinous extent; this in itself is hardly 
remarkable, perhaps, as he hasn’t any of his own, and evidently 


doesn’t intend to buy any, so we iil’ to buy him a bi 


v 


cigars for his own use. We accordingly purchase for two shillings 
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a hundred of the Maltese variety known as “ Kill-me-quicks,” 


from their poisonous properties. These are nicely wrapped up 
and presented to McCarthy with (I flatter myself) a neat, albeit 
untruthful, speech. He is very grateful, exceedingly so, until he 
unwraps them; then, I regret to state, cursing takes the place of 
blessing, and an uneasy consciousness that he has been “ done ” 
pervades poor McCarthy; but we find the nuisance is only 
slightly abated hereby. 

Now we enter the Canal, which gives us a good view of the 


tawny, sandy, African desert. The stations are, some of them, 
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very pretty, and have little gardens in front. Suez itself looks 
rather uninteresting, but the town is a considerable distance 
from the harbour, so we could not form any particular opinion 
about it. While taking in water here, a large French troopship 
laden with civilizers for China passes us. Our Frenchmen rush 
to the taffrail to wave an adieu, which is responded to by the 
soldiers. On another occasion, whilst making our rounds, I am 
consulted by a wizened old Arab woman, who is afflicted with a 
perpetual pain in her “inside,” which she treats by eating dirt 
and charcoal. This (to me) novel method of treatment has not 
been crowned with any striking success. While I am getting at 
all this through McCarthy, other Arabs volunteer information as 
to the nature of this | dy s malady. The accepted opinion is 
that she has an enemy who has mixed powdered scorpions’ legs 
with her food, and so bewitched or poisoned her. We give her 
medicine, and then a horde of old Arab women cluster round us 
and begin to jabber. I slide adroitly away and leave McCarthy 


to deal with them. It transpires ‘they are all asking for 
medicine. 

“What for ?” 

“Are they not all old, blear-eyed, and wrinkled? Can you 
give no medicine for that ?” 

“No,” returns McCarthy; “you are old and done for now ; you 
must make the best of it.” 

“Ah!” they sadly reply. “It is the way of the world; they 


} 


care nothing for us when we are old.” And they return wearily 
to their mats despairing of rejuvenescence. 

[ have made a very talented sketch of Mount Sinai as I saw it 
trom the sea. McCarthy irreverently declares my work of art 
resembles nothing so much as a broken three-pronged fork, 
while other independent climeead assure me Mount Sinai is 
not visible from the sea. Why are folks so ready to destroy a 
harmless illustration? My drawing would do perfectly well for 
Mount Sinai for all modern purposes. ‘These people are destitute 
of imagination. 

The pilgrims thronged the decks when we were opposite that 
point of the Arabian coast at which the Moslem “ Holy Land” 
begins, and looking shoreward, they wailed prayerfully. They 
further celebrated their entrance therein by free ablutions, hymns 
of praise, and putting on their white piles robes. I am told 
they will not change these robes, nor will they bathe again until 
they arrive at their homes. Heaven pity the erew who convey 
them back, and may carbolic acid be plentiful! 


Now we catch a glimpse of the tawny yellow mountains 
behind Jeddah, agp there we see Jeddah itself simmering in 
the fierce glare of a tropical sun, an arid, sandy-looking, castel- 


lated town, mountain-girt, and meeting the sea. All round it are 
cruel, jagged reefs, just covered, or partially covered, with green 
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foamy, crawling, glittering waves. We pass a narrow strait 
between two Old World stone beacons, and cast anchor in the 
harbour ; then the “ Marabout Flag” and the Union Jack again 
fly gaily fore and aft. We are soon boarded by the Greek port 
doctor, who puts us in quarantine for a few how hen directly 
we haul down the yellow quarantine flag, we are immediately 
surrounded by scores of vile-looking Arab boats, into which the 
pilgrims bundle themselves and their effects with noise and speed 
incredible. In five or six hours our crowded decks are silent, 
solitary, dirty, and altogether dismal. And now. 1 ‘ Marabout 
Flag,” its mission ended, may come down to 1 ) the chart- 
room for an indefinite period. 

Next day we land in Jeddah, to wander t! ich its narrow 
streets, and curiously examine the exterior of its houses, many 
of which are large and imposing-looking, wit] autiful artistic 
latticed windows. Here the people live precisely they lived a 
thousand years ago, and the unchanging Oriental is as regardless 
as ever of ‘the mi web of civilization, ts serenely not to say con- 
temptuously, indifferent to the unfavourable opinions of the few 
infidels who invade this sacred land. After seeing the town we 
visit the bazaar, which is thronged with pilgrims in their white 


robes, fierce, armed native Arabs, solemn Turks, keen Hindi 
traders, and polished ebony negroes. In a word, nearly all 
Eastern Muslims may be found here, for it appears to be a 
general meeting place for the faithful. The merchants in the 
bazaar have very small open shops, mere hutches, crammed with 
all manner of baa wares, over which they sit and haggle all 
day long, and may be heard chaffering in every Eastern dialect ; 
driving cruelly hard bargains, and cheating impartially right and 
left any and every one who will submit to be defrauded, be he 
Muslim or infidel. Money-changing is a great trade in Jeddah 


bazaar, and it appears to ‘sharpen the features amazingly. 

Islam is in the ascendant everywhere, and the \ ne feels 
himself in a woefully small minority. Another Maltese ship- 
chandler accompanies us here to make our purcl in the 


bazaar ; presently a Hindi trader tries to cheat him, and, on his 
objecting, manifests his very natural resentment by attempting 
to gouge the ship-chandler’s eye out. The Maltese promptly 
knocks | him over in gallant style, and we are quic kly surrounded 
by an excited crowd, though— Heaven be praise d !—they cool down 
after a minute or two: for, by the beard of the prophet, a row 
in Jeddah bazaar is no laughing matter for the defenceless 
infidels. 

Our captain now summons us aboard, and as we pass through 
the straits our pilgrims wave us a last good-bye; one of the 
eminent linguists calling to me, “ Good- night, Mistare Doctor! 

They have yet forty-five miles of their pilgrim: we to perform 
before they see Mecca, and attain the object of their journey. 
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How we swelter in the Red Sea, which is calm and still, 


resembling a gigantic mirror, half molten by the blazing tropical 
sun, and feebly trying to flash back the merciless, “blinding 
rays which descend upon its surfa through this the ship 
cleaves sharply, and the languid waves, se arcely breaking, close 
up behind as our “deserted village” of the sea is borne on to 
Aden. But we reach there alive (to our own eternal surprise), cast 
anchor, and take observations. Aden is the desolate, barren 
crater of an extinct volcano, and what was the temperature of 
that crater in days when its voleano was lively I cannot pretend 
to say; but, as MeCarth) observes, it 1s even now warmer than 
purgatory, only the language he uses is vigorous Saxon, and has 
the additional advantag of being alliterative. The mud-coloured 


town is situated high among the hills, and is inhabited chiefly 
by dirty Arabs. The car ap is also there with its English officers, 
officials, and garrison of English and Bombay troops. There, like- 


wise, are the enormous tanks which collect the mountain water 
when it does rain, and these constitute the great and only sight 


of Aden. 

At Aden we bid farewell to Captain Rayner and the Ellie 
Knight. Gerfaut gives McCarthy a last cigar, over which he 
feigns to weep. Then they wave their hats from the deck, 
while we respond from shore; and so the Elle Knight goes on 
her way, soon becoming a mere speck on the horizon, and we see 
her no more. 

McCarthy and I lived at “Steamer Point,’ a newly-built 
crescent round the beach, where all the shops and trading offices 
of the port are situated. ‘The business here is done by English, 
Parsees, Germans, Maltese, and various other nationalities. The 
only good hotel at which we stayed is kept by a Frenchman, 
who knew Gordon at Khartoum. For eight days we perspire 
and simmer here in silent misery, longing all day for the blessed 
night, and a decrease in the temperature. In the evenings we 
p.ay billiards at a Parsee house; then, when night comes, and 
billiards are over, McC petlnne -hanges hats with a friend he has 
picked up, and ooes sing ging through the dark and silent town. 
Happy McCarthy ! his is a joyous existence, for he can dispense 
with hope, and has no cares ! 

At last a steamer is announced, we hasten to secure passages, 
and are soon on our homeward way. McCarthy is bound for 
Tripoli, vid Malta, where we leave him in quarantine, and I 
for England. And so ends our cruise “Under the Marabout 
Flag.” 

RANDOLPH FORTESCUE 
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A MAHDI OF THE LAST CENT 


BY E, CLARKE. 


RY 


THE Oriental nations are always in expectation of a hero, a 
leader Or a regenerator, and from time to time the news flashes 
throughout Islam that he is at hand, and even that he has 
actually appeared. The much-talked-of Mahdi is the latest 
disturber of their peace, and he has raised the green standard 
so effectually in the desert, that Egypt, unable to cope with him, 
has cried to Europe for aid. The stories current about~ the 
Mahdi are as many and various as they were a short time ago 
about Arabi, and probably have just as much foundation in 
truth. It will remain for a future generation to discover exactly 
who he was, where he sprang from, and what his real aims may 
have been, and meanwhile it is interesting to look back a 
hundred years and trace the career of a former Mahdi, the 
Prophet Mansour, the Sheikh Oghan-Oold, who burst on the 
Eastern world in 1785 as the Apostle of Mahomet, and went 
forth conquering and to conquer till Constantinople sought his 
alliance,and Russia armed herself cap-d-pied to resist his advance 

It was early in March, at the commencement of the Ramadan, 
that a solitary horseman rode into Amadie, a town of Kourdistan, 
wearing the green turban which marked him as a descendant of 
Mahomet, a white woollen garment girt about the hips with a 
leathern girdle, and a pair of yellow sandals. His imposing 
stature, dignified manners, es yet melancholy eyes, vast 
forehead, and magnificent black beard showed him to be a king 
among men ; and the rigour of his fast, combined with the fervour 
of his. perpetual prayers in the mosque which he never quitted, 
proved him in the eyes of the faithful to be a saint of the finest 
water. The Sheikh of Amadie at length asked who he was, 
and he replied that he was the messenger of the Prophet who 
had sent him forth to = the grief he felt at the perpetual 
disregard of Koranic precepts by his followers, and to warn them 
to return to the right paths on pain of his displeasure and 
chastisement. Veneration now took the place of curiosity, the 
Sheikh and all the inhabitants vied with one another as to who 
should do the holy man most honour, and this was precisely 
what he wanted. 

When Ramadan was over the new P rophet assum d the post 
of authority in the mosque which had witnessed his prayers and 


vigils, and proclaimed the twenty-four articles of a re formed 
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creed. The majority of them were drawn from the Koran, others 
from the Mosaic statutes, some few were of Pagan origin, and 
the final item was the Christian maxim, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord with all thine heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.” This 
evangel was not, however, accepted with as much readiness as 
might have been anticipated. there were stern elements in it, 
and its declaration that “the Pope of Rome, the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
of Constantinople, and the Chérif of Mecca, are three solemn 
impostors,” savoured of bianphemy, at all events as far as the 
two latter magnates were concerned. It was necessary to make 


a bold stroke and secure the wavering allegiance of the people of 


Amadie, so the Prophet declared that Mahomet, in his inscrutable 
wisdom, had chosen them to carry the new law to the Gentiles, 
and that to them would belong the exclusive right to punish 
impenitent sinners with the weapons he was about to send them. 
A few days later four men arrived from Sinope escorting a quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition of European manufacture. ‘These 
worthies were all of different nationalities, one being Tabet 
Habib, a Persian merchant and money-lender of Scutari, another a 
Frenchman named Cléophe Thévenot, a third Camillo Rutigliano, 
a Neapolitan, and the fourth a German, or probably a Jew 
called Samuel Goldemberg. The arms were at once distributed 
among the most enthusiastic converts, who, however, numbered 
less than a hundred, and the Prophet divided them into four 
companies under the command of his friends. This was a 
ridiculously small army wherewith to proceed to attack Con- 
stantinople, but the mysterious leader diligently inculeated the 
doctrine that “all things are possible to him who believeth.” 

On the 20th of April the little band marched from Amadie to 
Taku, where the Prophet summoned the inhabitants, explained 
his mission, and read the new code of regulations. Those who 
gave in their allegiance were enrolled and armed, while the 
recalcitrants were put to the sword. The same method of 
evangelization was pursued in five other cities, and as rumout 
preceded the advancing hosts the majority of men in each 
instance proved ready converts. 

The Prophet now found himself at the head of several 
thousand troops, undisciplined it is true, but amenable to the 
orders of such a ruling spirit as himself. They were approach- 
ing Bitlis, a fortified city containing about 20,000 souls defended 
by a fortress perched on an inaccessible rock, and garrisoned 
by five hundred Turkish troops. The Pasha in charge determined 
to show fight, so he summoned the citizens to the ramparts and 
confided the fortress to the soldiers. It was all in vain, for the 
invading army took Bitlis by assault, and the Prophet, by way 
of example, impaled the poor Pasha, his officers, and the chief 
men of the place, and delivered the city over to the tender 
mercies of his soldiers for three days and three nights. 
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The army next marched to Mush, where the terrified Aga 
opened his gates, and the Prophet assured the inhabitants that 
no harm should befall them if they supplied his troops with 
fresh provisions, and all the young men between twenty and 

thirty enrolled themselves under his banners. By this stroke 

he became the master of Kourdistan, and thence cast his eyes 

ee on Erzeroum, the capital of Armenia, which he desired to make 
r his headquarters. 

it Modern soldiers whose attention has been drawn to the East 

ie who have studied the Turco-Russian borders and the ientific 

frontier which has cost so many lives and so much treasure in 

Afghanistan, will understand that the Prophet had a keen eye 

as a military tactician, for Erzeroum is the centre from which 

the caravan routes to Van, Trebizond, Tiflis, and Siwas, diverge. 

Neither the time nor the army was as yet ripe for such a step, 

so the conqueror turned northwards, taking possession of half a 

dozen towns as he went along, and at length sat down before 

the fortress of Akhalzik, which was then pretty much as it is 

now, a strongly fortified city on the Turco-Russian frontier, 

x containing about 30,000 inhabitants and a Turkish garrison 

mi 5,000 strong. The Pasha and his troops defended themselves 

7 bravely, but after spending ten days in trenches before the 


walls. the Prophet ordered an assault. and A - fel] 
Bitlis had done at the outset. The Pasha and his officers were 


impaied, those who submitted were allowed to swell the con- 
quering hosts, the impenitent and stubborn were massacred, and 
the city burned and sacked. As the troops stood shouting ov 
| 
} the smoking ruins, they hailed their chief as ‘‘ Mansour,” or th 
Victor, and “by th at name he is principally known to history. 
Recruits began to come in apace from all the neighbouring 
n r mAGM ls | M ' . 16 r hi ‘elf at iho, } A * ANDO ma 
provinces, an ansour saw himself at th ad of 40,000 men, 
poorly armed, but ready for anything, so he marched straight on 
Erzeroum, the gates of which were opened to him. No violence 


was offered to a city which so well understood its duty towards 
the rising sun, but a heavy subsidy was exacted, and the in- 
habitants were made to strenethe n and repair the fortifications, 
on which were mounted the cannons taken at Bitlis and Akhalzik. 
While this was being done Mansour set to work to organize his 
army after the best European models of his time. He formed 
companies, squadrons, and regiments, and appointed generals, 
colonels, captains, lieutenants, and sergeants over them. He made 
diligent inquiry for competent engineers, and sent Thévenot to 
France, Goldemberg to Austria, and Rutigliano to — to 
purchase proper arms and ammunition. Meanwhile he did not 
spare himself, but tired out five or six horses every day, wrote and 
received emissaries till far into the night, judged a man at a 
glance, was merciful on the whole, but gave short shrift to those 
who disobeyed his orders or offended his dignity as a prophet. 
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The booty he always reserved for himself on entering a city was 
the right to choose all the most beautiful women as slaves; but 
he did it only to save them from the horrors that would other- 


wise have awaited them, and the shame of exposure in the bazaar. 
He neither loved nor trusted women, and had flung all passions 
save ambition behind him. 

If the Prophet ent ur had chosen at this moment to turn his 
arms potatoes, Sescmgrey iople, there is no doubt that he would 
have succeeded, and if he had become master of the Porte, it is 
probable that the “sid man” would never have troubled the 
councils of Europe. But instead of invading Turkey, he became 
its ally against Russia, apparently on the understanding that he 
was to be recognized as undisputed sovereign of all the countries 


he could rescue from the grasp of the Northern Bear. Thi 
Empress Catharine IJ. held the protectorate of Georgia, Circassia, 
and Mingrelia, and indulged in a dream of stopping the sale of 
female slaves from those countries for Turkish harems. Tiflis, 
where the governor . he Caucasus now resides, is and was the 
centre of this traffic in flesh and blood, and as it was a source of 
great profit, there was a spirit of revolt against the yoke of Russia 


deeply engrained among the populace. On this Mansour worked 
by means of his emissaries, and at the head of the 40,000 troops 
he had armed and disciplined he left Erzeroum for Kars, which fell 
into his hands after a bombardment of six hours. This secured 
his line of retreat, and he led his men over the mountains to Tiflis, 
where Heraclius, King of Georgia, awaited him on the marshy 
plain of Kours with an army of 50,000; 10,000 of whom were tried 
Russian troops, sent to his aid by Catharine. The opposing hosts 
were equal as to numbers, the tide of battle rose and fell for three 
long days, and Heraclius was totally defeated. Twenty-two thou- 
sand of his men were slain, and 10,000 taken prisoners and sold as 
slaves at Constantinople. Mansou - took possession of the royal 
palace, abandoning the city of Ti ‘lis ¢ to his soldiers, and in a letter 
written from thence, he for the first time used the sionature of 
Sheikh Oghan Oold. The Prince of Gorel, another Georgian poten- 
tate, sent in his submission, imploring the conqueror’s “protect 10Nn, 
and promising to pay a large yearly tr ibute in addition to an annual 
supply of 3,000 male an | female slaves Georgians, Circassians, 
ia Tartars now came in by thousands, and when all had been 
armed from the reserves of the Tiflis arsenal, Sheikh Oghan Oold 
had 80,000 men under his command. Turkey now began to see 
that her ally might very easily become her master. and en- 
deavoured to undermine his influence. He was perfectly aware 
of all her little intrigues, and when a courteous ambassador was 
sent to him, reproached 1 him with the treason and perfidy of the 
Porte, and thundered forth a threat to go himself to Constanti- 
nople for an answer to the charge. 


In less than a month all preparations were made, and, assembling 
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his large army, Mansour read to them a proclamation from 
Mahomet, commanding him to annihilate the Osmanlis and place 
a faithful prince on the throne of Constantinople. The usual 
Moslem rewards in a future state being promised to those who 
fell in battle, fanaticism was roused to a high pitch, and the 
advance towards the city on the Bosphorus became a crusade. 
The Porte sent an ambassador with presents to meet the coming 
Prophet. He accepted the gifts with courteous hauteur, but for- 
bade those who brought them to communicate with his officers, 
and, worse still, would not admit them to his table. Mansour led 
his hosts to Smyrna, and there received a second embassy, con- 
sisting of a Kapischi- Pasha and an Effendi, whose hands were by 
no means empty. The foolish Effendi, however, believed that the 
Prophet was as humble as he pretended to be, and elevated his 
voice when speaking of his master. The result of this was that 
his head was carried back to Constantinople by his colleague, 
and the Porte, in its extremity, sent a third envoy; and as the 
Prophet was quite aware that if he took C bentenabie ple, he ses 
have to deal with the united strength of France, Austria, and 
Russia, he thereupon concluded an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and promised to turn his arms 
against Russia. 

“From that moment fortune forsook Mansour. He returned to 
the Caucasus, and endeavoured to raise the Lesghiens Tartars, 
and had a victorious engagement with the Russian general 
Apraxin, who had to retreat to Kashgar. Prince Potemkin was 


then commander-in-chief in the Caucasus, and he reinforced 
Apraxin to such good purpose, that after a pitched battle on 


October 28th, 1786, the green standard of the P nea et was taken, 
his camp forced, and he himself, with a few faithful followers, 
fied and took refuge among the mountain gorges. In the spring 
he reappeared, once more rallied his forces, and gathering round 
him a warlike people, whose hatred of Russia was both loud and 
deep, they proclaimed him King of Caucasia, where his reign of 
four years was one continued struggle against the Cosaques of the 
Don and the Muscovite power. “Gradually, however, the tribes 
and nations fell away from him, and gave in their allegiance to 
Catharine, and at last Mansour was closely besieged by General 
Gadowitz in Anapa, on the Black Sea. He refused to capitulate, 
and the Russian troops carried the town and fortress by assault. 
At the head of the long line of prisoners who defiled past the 
conqueror walked the Prophet, a noble and dignified figure even 
in his fall. 

Gadowitz himself presented Mansour to the Empress, who 
treated him with the respect due to a brave and gallant foe. She 
received him with every mark of honour, gave him an annual 
pension of about £4,000, and assigned to him a residence in the 
little town of Solowetsk, on the Black Sea. There he entered a 
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convent of Armenian monks, wrote his memoirs, and corresponded 
with his family until nis death in 1798. 

This eighteenth century Mahdi thus ended his days in obscurity, 


and when but little past his prime. He no doubt died of ennui 
and disappointment, for adventure had been as the bread of life 
to his soul from babyhood. The most curious part of his story 
remains to be told. He was neither Sheikh nor Prophet, not 
even a Mussulman, and least of all an Oriental. His name was 


Jean Baptiste Boetti, and he was the son of an Italian notary, 

destined for the medical profession, which did not please him, and 
he ultimately became a Dominican monk. His adventures were 
risky, but he was more sinned against than sinning. He first 
went to the East intent on mission work and there acquired the 
fluéncy in Oriental languages which afterwards stood him in good 
stead. His vocation was that of a military leader, and he would 
gladly have placed himself under the orders of Russia. It is, 
indeed, known that he visited St. Petersburg and proposed to 
Prince Potemkin to raise the populations of Asia Minor in the 
name of Mahomet and push them on to Constantinople, which 
would thus fall into the hands of Russia. Potemkin laughed him 
to scorn, but Pere Boetti bided his time, and in the long run did 
for and by himself what he had offered to do for Russia. Little 
or nothing of all this would have been known had not Boetti, 
when figuring as the Prophet Mansour, been weak enough to 
write his own autobiography piecemeal at dead of night. He 
kept the manuscript in his jewel casket, but one day his chan- 
cellor, one of the three Europeans who were in his confidence, 
eloped with a lovely oe ian girl and the casket. On reaching 
Constantinople, this indiv idual sold the papers to the representa- 
tive of the King of Sardinia, and they were recently discovered 
by Professor Ottino, of Turin, among the archives of Piedmont. 
He traced the Boetti family, and found that they had preserved 
all the correspondence of their strange and gifted relative, whose 
career was thus presented naked and open to ‘the eyes of poster ity. 
[t offers one more illustration of the fact that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country and in his father’s house, shows that 
the world knows little of its greatest men, and proves that no 
fiction is so strange or so far-fetched as truth. Compared with 
the exploits of the Prophet Mansour, those of the modern Mahdi 
may well be compared to a trite and tiny tempest in a teapot. 
E. CLARKE, 
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ROBIN GOODFELLOW AND TOM THUMB 


BY DAVID FITZGERALD. 


‘ 

THE opinion must certainly be admitted to be gaining ground of 
late that the reasonings and conclusions of comparative mythology 

-more especially a ubout the sun, the dawn, and the like—are 
dias open to question. This science has at least made no very 
palpable progress, though it has produced various treatises, dui ino 
the last twenty years. The conclusions themselves are often 
dubious, they often contradict each other, and the real difficulties 
are still to be explained. 

Such an obscure myth, in parts, is Cronus, hooded, horse-shaped 
and devouring his children, or stones in —_ ir stead The Odvssey 
contains a whole cirele of such difficulties, as the Cyclops, and 


Proteus, and Circe, who in the Indian version devours the swin 
men. No adequate explanation has been offered of Odysseus ; the 
suitors death; the one-shoed Iason and his talking ship Argo, 
the Sphinx, Chimaera, Cerberus, and Geryon; the Dactyles o1 
Fingers, and Herakles Daktulos; or Swellfoot (Oedipus), t he hero 
of Thebes. 


Attempts have been made to explain these myths by solar and 


auroral theories, and theories of myths arising « ut of language. 
A later suggestion is that the obscurer Greek myths are really not 
Hellenic or not mythical. Thus Oid: ipor us, by polite sense of 


the Greek and by the interpretation of every apt bvaleaiie from 
Apollodorus to P reller, means “ Swellfoot” ; and Daktuloi just as 
plainly means “ Fingers.” Sut as no explanation of the myths 
can be found to suit the explanation of the names, it is suggested 
that these must be foreign names, that the Greeks forgot or neve 
knew the meaning, and invented a wrong* meaning of their own. 

By a somewhat similar euphemism the myths of Odysseus, 
Iason, and Circe are explained to be mere romantic tales, “ the 
first novels of the race.” We should be grateful for explanations 
in other cases, ¢.g., the Sphinx, which Lord Bacon made to be 
Science, and Montfaucon, more candidly, a “ whimsical figure which 
it would be tritling to endeavour to explain.” The measure of 


* ‘*Such names as see Palaimon, Daktyloi . . . belonging to another lan- 
guage . .. Greek explanations of such names as Odysseus and Oedipus are quite 
as absurd asthe various readings of English seamen.” —Saturday Review, 30th June, 
1883. 
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the value of any new disquisition on mythology would seem to be, 
How far does it explain the things which hitherto have baffled 
explanation? This, however, would be a harsh criterion to apply 
to the most recent contributions to this subject. They are learned, 
witty, critical ; they justly dwell on the rude and savage basis of 
much mythology (Oedipus, for example, must originally, by our 
own view, have been such a savage my th) : beyond that they do 
not go. They do not always even avail themselves of explana- 
tions long ago established. A discussion is not yet concluded in 
the Academy on the name and myth of Cronus. Yet we humbly 
submit that any lady can explain the name of this time-god who 
knows what a chronometer is. The name and myth were thus 
explained ages ago by Cicero,* and in times nearer our own by 
Heyne and Welcker. Cronus eating his children is Time devour- 
ing the days, a my ‘eg to which Red Robin will prove to be an 
English parallel; but Cronus’s hood, his horse shape, and the 
swallowed stones, have not been explained. 

In our own summary examination of the myth of Robin-Thumb- 
ling, we shall have to compare the Greek myths of Cronus, the 
Dactyles, and Oedipus. Far from regarding these as matters 
which the mythologist, or anthropologist, must give up, we would 
see in all different forms of an ancient and general myth of the 
week, the year, and — and identify Hercules the Finger 
(Herakles Daktulos) with Tom Thumb. The method followed is 
pretty much the same with the comparative method of such 
inquirers as Grimm, Preller, and Welcker; but we have to dwell 
on old notions of the d: Lys ‘of the week and year which do not 
seem to have yet attracted the notice of scholars. 


T. 


Of Robin Goodfellow, or Puck, as of his Hellenic counterpart, 
the crafty hooded Cronus, much has been written. Mr. Robert 
Bell filled three volumes with researches upon him (London, 
1852, etc.). He figures appropriately on the Folk-lore Journal’s 
cover. He is the Irish Puca, the German Ruprecht and 
Roppert ; and Hans Ruprecht seems related both in name 
and nature to “Jack Robinson,” to “ Bloody Jack,” to “ Little 
John,” and other time, year, or calendar myths mentioned below. 

The “ Robin the Devil” of the old play “ Wily Beguiled ” 
seems the unhistorical Robert the Devil of France. He re- 
appears as Roger Bontems and Robin de Bois. The Norman 
fays cry “Robert is dead” ; or we have “ Great Pan is dead,” 01 
“the Devil is dead,” or Sunday is dead, Monday is dead. The 
death of time, the year, or the week seems to lie at the root 
of this. There seems to be no proof that Robin Hood is Robin- 


* “ De Natura Deorum,” ii, 25. 
VOL, XII, 
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a-Wood; and such forms as “Uoiffette is dead,’ Redcap, and 
Hiédeken suggest that Robin Hood is merely an old sylvan goblin, 
as Grimm believed (c. xvii.). His hood seems to be the hood of 
Cronus, of Telesphorus, and Friar Rush. 

We find again “Tom Thumb is dead”; and the youngest, o1 
youngest but one, of the seven brothers of the Thumbling 
family (who are simply the seven days of the week) is Bobby 
“he had red hair like his mother” (Tabart, 95-96). This Red 
Robin is another form of Thumbkin. 

Tom Thumb is 7rue Thomas, Tom Telltroth, Truthful Robin (in 
Anglo-Irish tales), and Tamlane, Tomalin, and Tommeling. Thi 
tale of young Tamlane and Lady Janet* is one story with True 
Thomas and the Faery Queen. This truthful hero reappears as 
Tom Hickathrift, “who never yet has broke his word,’ and the 
sure Siegfrit, who seems to be one with Hycophric.t The 
one-gloved Tamlane suggests the one-shoed Iason, and other 
analogies. 

Tamlane, or True Thomas, wriggles himself into numerous shapes 
before Janet can seize him. Proteus, the True Old Man, writhes 
into as many strange forms before he is finally held fast. + 
These must be different forms of one myth. Now Proteus 
and Vertumnus can be nothing else but time or the changing 
year; and Proteus’s seacalves, which he counts up on his fiv 
fingers (suggesting the ancient five-day week), are the same with 
the 350 oxen of the sun in the same poem. These “ oxen,’ as 
Preller and others have seen, are the days of the year. The 360 
swine of Odysseus, and the sheep of the Cyclops, must again be 
the days. Proteus, then, and True Thomas st pee ge 


of time and its changing seasons, a strange, impalpable god, baffling 
all efforts to grasp or hold him.§ Space excludes a fone of 
the epithet “true.” It is found in the Irish Proteus, Donn 


Firinne ; and it suggests the inevitable revolutions of time. S« 
of Odysseus, who seems another | year or time myth, it was 
always said, “ Odysseus will surely come.” 

What is the significance of Zom or Thomas Thumb? Mr. 
Gomme seems to think that “Tom” and “Jack” in popular tales 
have no special significance at all.4{ However, the small hero of 
the days, the week, and the year is connected with the shortest 
day, St. Thomas, 21st December. “The saint is short, ve ry short,” 
says a lively writer cited by Brand; “he just steps into the 
world and is gone again.”** The shortest day is not always per- 
sonified as (Saint) Thomas. We find the small hero or goblin of 


* “ Border Minstrelsy.”’ 


+ Al. Hycothrift and Hickifrickus. Hearne. Spelman. 

+ Odyssey, Book 4. 

+ y, Boo 

§ May we compare the unexplained tale of the swift-footed Achilleus held by 
the heel? Time leaves only his heel behind hin 


|| Odyssey, xx. 
@ Foik-lore Journal, 1885, p. 6. 
** Compare our remarks below on Jack Robinson. and Springheeled Ja 
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Yule as Nicholas, Klaus, Ashenclas (12th December), Stephen, 
Stevann, Staffan (26th December), and probably “Jack,” “ Little 
John,” is sometimes at least the 27th December (St. John the 
Evangelist) ; sometimes again the longest day, 24th June (St. John 
Baptist.*) 

Tom Thumb then is connected with or personifies the shortest 
day of the year. He is also the youngest among the seven (or 
five, or nine) brothers « f me week: and a five- day week would 
suggest the association with the five fingers of the hand. “Tom ” 

Thumbkin, the srs sometimes, as in [tussian tales, the 
little finger. 

The New Zealand Thumbline is Maui. As there were tiv 
Dactyles, of whom Herakles Daktulos, 7.e., Hercules Thrmbling, 
is one, and as there were seven brothers of Hop-o’-my-'l‘humb’s 
family,t so there are five Mauis.t An old Irish Thumbling is Lue 
Longhand. Again, there were five of the name. The hero 
appears, too, in a romance as the “ Fuller of the Week”; and his 
family reappears as the Seven Maines.§ 

It would be a very easy task, but it would require space, to 
show that the thumb of Tom Thumb cannot be, as M. Paris sug- 
gests, “une simple manicre d’exprimer sa petitesse,’ or a mere 
verbal echo of Tom, Thomas, as, we think, Mr. Tylor somewhere 
suggests. It is found in too many ancient versions of the myth— 
Harpocrates, Find, Vishnu floating on the lotus, young Hermes— 
not to be an essential feature. Its probable origin, we have seen, 
is ina conception of the week, which sometimes had five days, as 
ahand. The small hero of the light, days, and time is the Thumb 
least finger, or shortest day 

A conception of the year as a hand is perhaps found amongst 
the Soubbas (modern Mesopotamia). The first creatures, they 


say, were the 360 subjects of Moro-Eddarboutho, who came out of 


Alaha’s hands. || The older Greek year had 360 days. 


Lit. 


The Thumbling myth being an old week and year myth, it is 
not strange to find it occurring everywhere. In Celtic legend 
the conception of a great hand, or foot, or stock, out of which 
issue the days is frequent. One form of it is the ghostly Long 
Black Hand. Another is Lug Longhand, a year hero of the 
Hermes type. A third is the magician known as “ Blackhand,” 


* Saint Barnabas (11th June), ‘‘ Barnaby Bright,” is also “the longest day and 
the shortest night ” of the popular calendar. 

+ “Tabart’s Fairy Tales,’ //op- me Thumb. 

Tt Grey, “ Polynesian 1 Mythology,” 17. 

§ Seven Maines is a mere trans! lation of secht-matne, the week, septimana. 

|| *Siouffi, “ Religion des Soubb: is’ (Paris, 1880), However, we are not quite sure 
whether M. Siouffi uses the words “ sortit de la main” ina literal sense. 
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or “Singlefoot,’ with a wonderful troop of “pigs,” “oxen,” 
“badgers,” or the like. They are sometimes seven in number, 
and mysteriously come to life again, as the days do, after their 
death. These magicians answer closely to the magician of 
Argos, Melampus (that is, Blackfoot), and his wonderful “oxen,” 
and to Swellfoot (Oedipus) and his herds. 

These two Hellenic legends have been softened down, and 
their original rude basis is chiefly recognizable now in the 
names. A Bechuana legend given by Casalis exhibits a South 
African Oedipus ; but, as might be expected, the myth is easier 
to understand. The younger of two brothers, Mazziloniane, 
is chased by a giant with an enormous leg. He traces Mazzi- 
loniane by his footprints, crying mockingly over — new one 
discovered, “The pretty little footmark of my 4 
pretty little footmark of Mazziloniane.” The wwe kills the 
giant, and out of his huge leg come a herd of beautiful cows, 
one in particular larger in size, and snow-white. In another 
version it is an old woman who grinds varicoloured cattle and 
everything else out of her toe.* The fugitive elder and younger 
brother here are night and day. The pursuing giant is a time 
and darkness monster. The French Straparola has a riddle 
(I. 169) in which Time is described as a hunter; and such a 
conception, we believe, enters into the myth of Orion. “Foot- 
prints,” “shoes,” or the like, seem in other legends to be the 
days, the footprints of time; and the days, or de and nights, 
are also the cattle which issue from the great foot, toe, or shoe. 
If for toe we substitute finger or thumb, the r “lation these 
ancient and rude conceptions to our Thum! ling cycle becomes 
apparent. To that cycle must Oedipus, and Melampus, and the 
Dactyles belong; and it seems very unnecessary to look for any 
sense in these names but “Swollen-foot,” “Blackfoot,” and 
“ Fingers.” 

To this circle of myths must further belong Faust (Hand), 
who is closely associated in popular tradition with Thoms or 
Thumbling.t The myth of the magician and his scholars, one 
of whom is nissvng every evening, occurs in ruder forms in that 
of the Black Pig, and Circe. Circe is essentially one figure with 
the Pigfaced Lady ;f and this popular tale is a version of the 
— ‘story of the woman that had as many children as there 

re days in the year. Circe (in the Indian version) devouring 
the sailors is a myth of time devouring the days. 

In such popular tales as “The Mermaid” Thumbling con- 
ciliates three animals, which he finds devouring a carcass; he 
is helped by this triad, and sets free the numberless victims 
imprisoned by the mermaid, giant, or ogre. The monster in 


, *a 7 
instil 


} 
ea eniiad, the 


South African Folk-lore Journal. 
se ay has some examples in his “ Northern Mythology. 
Revue Celtique, Octuber, 1884. p. 917 
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these cases seems to be Time, devouring or burying the days. 
The three animals are the three which make up the figure of the 
Sphinx, Chimaera, Hecate (who had lunar relations also), the 
Gorgons, Cerberus, and Geryon. 

Independent opinions and conclusions will again support our 
view here. Dr. Tylor suggests that the three Gorgons, like the 
three Fates, are past, present, and future time. Many ages before 
him Macrobius said of the Alexandrian Cerberi, or Sphinxes, 

“By (Serapis’s) image they place the symbol of a three-headed 
animal,” lion, dog, and wolf; “by the lion’s head is represented 
the present time; . . . also the past time is indicated by the 


wolf's head; . . . the image of a fawning dog signifies the event 
of time to come ” (“Sat.’’i. 20). Again, does not the > Sphinx reveal 
her nature in her famous riddle? It is well known to be a riddle 
about the three periods of human life. 

The petrifaction feature which occurs in many time myths, 


the Wolf and the Seven Kids (the days), the Gorgon, Niobe, 
Cronus, and perhaps even 'om Thumb, fixed under or changed 
into his blue stone at Durham, seems a curious fancy about the 
transformation of time living and present into time past and 
dead. 

This feature is found in many versions of the Thumbling 
myth, of which we can only select one or two for illustration. 
In every case the pico is connected in some way with the 
days. Mr. Tylor* and Sir George Cox have already recognized 
in the story of the seven kids sw allowed by the wolf a myth of 
the swallowing up of the seven days of the week. Mr. Lang 
doubts this interpretation, which to ourselves seems certain 
enough. Just as the time god, Cronus, was said to have swal- 
lowed “stones” instead of the days, his children, so here the 
wolf’s maw is filled with stones instead of the kids. Here then 
should be some odd notion of the petrifaction of the days.t 

The conception of the week as a tree (through which Thumb- 
ling sometimes clambers) is found in various places. Such was 
the wonderful tree of Ditmarschen, with its magpie and five white 
young.t Such was the bes at Aulis, with the sparrow and her 
eight young, which the dragon devoured. Thesonof wily Cronus 
(Zeus) then turned the suai into stone.§ That this fable is another 
ancient myth of the death of the week is rendered highly pro- 
bable by what has gone before, and by the following Celtic 
analogy. 

There is an Irish and Breton story in which seven Good People, 
or White Women, or the like, figure in a magic dance. Or itis a 
giant story : “ The two big stones turned into giants again [at 

* “ Primitive Culture,” i. 341. 

+ Int. to Grimm xvi., xviii. It is ‘a comic story of a weak beast’s victory over 
a strong beast.”’ 


ft Miillenhoff, p. 380. 
§ Iliad, ii. 303—319, 
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night], and the seven little ones, that are their childer, dancing 
like anything round and round in the middle of the fort.”* When 
we remember that the song which these dancers keep up is stated 
to be merely “Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday,” ete., we cannot 
reasonably doubt that we have here a dance of the seven days, 
answering to the dance of the circling hours, and that these 
dancers turn to stone when the day or week is past and dead. 


lV, 


Red Robin. Robin- the- bobl iN, Rob Ih Wren,1 ‘om Thumb, are 
connected with the shortest day, and a about that time. Hed 
Robin suggests the figure in English and Scottish rhyme and 
legend variously called B loody Tom, Cruel Tom, Tom Butcher (?),. 
Bloody Jack, WI hipping Tom. 


In children’s cames “ Bloody Tom” carries off the ‘ chickens,” 


in other cases the “children,” one by one. Bloody Jack of 
Shrewsbury makes a slaughter of his “ wives.’ Now Bloody 
Jack is here Barbe-bleue, and want of space alone prevents a 


statement of the abundant evidence suggesting that these slaugh- 
tered “ wives,” or “children,” or chickens,” are the same as the 
children devoured by Cronus, the sailors eaten by the Indian 
Circe, the suitors devoured by the Irish swine-faced lady, the 
days of the week and year. The ‘Breton Bluebeard, Barbe- 
rouge, has seven wives, and the slaughter is to be completed on 
the Sunday. 

“Bloody Tom” may be compared with “Bloody Thursday,” 
the Irish name, not for St. Thomas’s Day, 21st December, but for 
the Day of the Holy Innocents, 28th December. We find Yule 
again personified as a friar, suggesting Friar Rush and Robin 
Goodfellow. In York, says Drake ( ‘Eboracum,” 217), about the 
year 1676, “the young men... used to dress up one of their 
own companions like a fryer, and called him Youl.” 

The small winter birds, the wren, “Jenny Wren,” “ Robin 
Wren,” the robin himself, and the tom-tit§ play a well-known 
part in Yule-tide customs, which suggests that these are some- 
times personifications of the shortest day, of the new infant sun, 
and again of winter. 

‘T hunted the wren for Robin-the-bobbin 
[ hunted the wren for Jack-with-the-ca1 








* Croker, ‘“‘ Killarney Legends,” 206 ; “ Fairy Legends,” 1. 2: Sébillot, “ Contes 
des Peneenn” etc., 84. There are other examples. 
+ This curious form is found in Buckinghamshire rhymes. 


t The custom of whipping people’s legs with holly, often so as to draw blood, 
is or was practised in Wales on St. Stephen’s Day (Dyer). 
§ With Tomtit compare the Swedish Zomte, Thumbling. A parallel Scandinavian 


personification is the Wisse or Nicholas. The pair seem to be St. Thomas’s Day and 
St. Nicholas’s Day, December 21st and 12th. 
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Robin-the-bobbin, Jack-with-the-can, Hob (Robin), or the 
Friar-with-the-Lantern are all Robin Goodfellow. 

Robin-the-bobbin, or Red Robin, like Bloody Tom, clearly 
appears as an image of devouring time—associated with the end 
of the year—-in the following children’s rhyme :— 





‘“ Robin-the-bobbin, the big-bellied ben, 
He at re meat than threescore men. 
He ate a cow, he ate a calf: 

He ate a butcher and a half; 

He ate a church, he ate the steeple ; 
He ate the priest and all the people 
And still he complains he is not full.” 


It is as an embodiment again, perhaps, of time that “ Poor 
tobin ” gives name to an almanack. Robin Goodfellow, at least, 
works against time ;* he calls the hours of the night as a bellman 
or watchman ; ;t he takes vengeance on one who refused to tell 
him the time ;{ lastly (in France), he neg his nature in the 
name Roger Bontems, and, as we shall see, in that myth of un- 
resting time Jack Robinson. 

By a natural association these time myths pass over into a 
solar sense. Harpocrates was regarded as the winter sun. Charon 
or Charos alternates in certain | gends with Helios. Again, the 
flaming-eyed Charon answers to the saucer-eyed Robin, or the 
staring Puck.§ Helios, in the present tradition of the Greek 
islands, figures as another Cronus or Robin-the-bobbin ; “ he eats” 
(says Mr. Theodore Bent) “his father, brother, sisters—nay, even 
his mother; and when he rises red of a morning the islanders 
will say, ‘ He has been eating his mamma.” | 

‘Jack Robinson,” who (if we would accept Grose’s story) was 
a truly mercurial gentleman that, knocking at his friend’s doors, 
was gone before the vy Cc oll come down to see him—*“ before you 
could say Jack Robin son” ; and “Spring-heeled Jack,” who 
disappeared as quickly, leaving only on the housetops footprints 
pointing backwards, seem i dentical with the wing-heeled time 
vod, Hermes, who also reverses the prints of the feet of the 
oxen he steals. These “oxen” again seem to be the days. The 
“footprint” suggests Milton’s rosy step of morn (“ ‘Paradise 
Lost,” book v., I. 1). 

Jack Robinson is Jean des Temps, Jan van den Tijden,{’ Jack 
Time, a mythical squire of Charlemagne, who lived 360 years. 
He thus suggests the year cycle; and we may compare him with 
Odysseus, with the Unresting Waggoner, the Wandering Jew, 


= Life of Robin Goodt 


+ Thid. 

t Lbid. 

§ “ He stares like a Puck.” Charon has his name “from his bright fierce eyes 
(L. and Scott). Compare the bright-eyed Ancient Mariner. 

| The old night, it may be noted, is the parent of the light. 


qj Wolf, “ Niederlaindische Sagen,” p. 168. 
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and, among others, with the “vagabond elfe” or “wanderer of 
the night,” Puck. 

We have no space here to touch on the animal character of 
Robin Goodfellow and Thumbling in certain legends. He appears 
as a bear, goat, or the like, or wears a bear-skin, a goat-skin, 
or calf-skin. 


‘ Sometimes a horse I'll be, sometimes a ho 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fil 
This “headless bear” might of itself give us a clue; for Ursa 
Major, the night bear, is called by the Kurds “the Old Man 
without a Head.”* But, as we have endeavoured to show else- 
where, the whole circle of myths of the week is related on one 


side to these seven stars. In Westphalia the seven Pleiads—or 
the seven of the Wain, often confounded—are said to be the 
seven days of the week, put up there as a visible sign to men 
to keep one day for rest.t 

The curious fancy that Ursa Major is the hide of a bear, or 
goat, or ass, or cat, which the seven large stars nail to the sky, 
is found in modern Arcadia,{ and is recognizable, we think, in 
many myths and popular tales, of which Pan and Peau-d’-Ane, 
Bearskin, or Catskin are examples. Defoe, without doubt, drew 
upon the experiences of Selkirk—and, as is generally thought, 
upon some of his own—for his romance Robinson Crusoe; but 
the popular rhyme about Crusoe’s goatskin may be older than 
1719; and the name “poor Robin,” “poor Robin Crusoe,” the 
wonderful footprint, the “almanack,” all suggest older tradition. 


(} 
o> 


“Colonel Jack,” another of Defoe’s names, occurs in Anglo-Irish 
tales.§ 


V. 


Instances of the connection of the Thumbling hero with the 
world-tree occur in the beginning of some versions of the tale, 
where he and his six brothers—the days of the week—have to 
guard the tree of the apples of youth ; in the tale of “ Jack and 
the Beanstalk ; in Grimm’s “ Holly Tree” (called by Anglo-Irish 
story-tellers “Tommy ’”); and in Vernaleken’s South Austrian 
tale, “The Wonderful Tree,” where the Teutonic Hercules works 
his way through the tree of the days of the week, marking his 
progress by throwing down old “shoes” (days). 

This last is an evident image of time; the tree of youth is 
another; and the tree of the chequers (an old tavern sign) is a 


* Justi, “ Kurdish Dictionary,” Melusine II. 

+ Busch, “ Deutscher Volksglaube.” 

t “Melusine” II. Communication of M. Polites. 

§ “Robin Crusoe” is not unlike “ Roger Curson,” the name of an historical 
Warwickshire worthy. 
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third. What these “chequers” are is expressed by a line of 
Omar Khayyam :— 


** Upon this juer-board of nights and days.” 


Straparola has a riddle (II. in which we find the year as 
a tree* ; and this conception, eek only is needed to show, is the 
explanation of Yggdrasill, of the Beltane Tree, and of the trees 
of May and Christmas. 

The cutting of rushes was once attended by many curious 
customs, ending with a dance round the Maypole.t Now, with- 
out seeking to impose a symbolical sense upon every rustic 
custom, the Maypole dance does seem to be an image of the 
ceaseless dance of the hours and seasons, the Maypole and. 
other related mythical trees being images of the year. With this 
the association of the rush-cutting should in some way be 
connected. 

Friar Ruus, or oe sojourned seven years among the monks 
of Esrom, in Seeland, beguiling the time by cutting oak cudgels. ¢ 
An Irish analogue spent the same period in cutting cipins (small 
sticks), which, stuck in the ground, turn into horsemen.§ Amleth 
(one myth with the roy al Dane of the drama) did the like. 
The Danish magician, Svanwedel, transformed the rushes into 
soldiers. || Svanwedel was overcome by the magician Niels 
(Nicholas=Thomas, or Thumbling). In a Norwegian tale 
Tyrihans, “Taper Tom, . . . sits in the ingle and makes tapers or 
matchwood of resinous fir, to be used instead of candles.”"4] The 
Irish Thumbling, Find, is transformed into a bundle of rushes.** 
There is an ancient rustic song “ The Bunch of Rushes.” Saint 
Patrick blessed the rushes, and first made them light.** 

We would see in these “rushes” the days of the year, and, by 
a parallelism of frequent occurrence, the stars, Dryden’s “ tapers 
of the night.” We may compare “ Mother Bunch”; the custom 
of giving a bundle of matches—an image of numerous days— 
to Lancashire infants; and the curious expression which Mrs. 
Carlyle records (“ Letters,” ii. 245), “The days look often long and 
weary enough in passing, but when all ‘bunched up’ (as my 
maid expresses it) into a year,” ete. 

“Robinson and his Cart” is an old Cumbrian popular tale. 
This cart suggests the heavenly Wain, just as the Anglo-Irish 
goblin, Robin “Artysson, seems to be the son of Arth, or Artus, 
the Wain or Great Bear. We are told that “ Arth, the first Ear 
of Warwick, adopted the bear as a rebus on his name.” ff 








* Another in Chambers (first edition), 300. 

+ Bell, op. cit. Il. 177. 

t Simrock, *“* Die Deutschen Volksbiicher,” 6. 

§ Inedited Tales. 

|| Thiele, ‘*‘ Danmark’s Folkesagn ”’ (Kidbenhayn, 1843). 
q “Tales from the Fjeld,” p. xii. 


** Inedited Tales. 
tt Folk-lore Journal, January, 1885, p. 87. 
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Tom Thumb’s history begins with the words, “ In the days of 
King Arthur, Merlin. ...wasona journey.” Robin also claims 
tor himself, in masculine staves, a descent from Celtic myths. 


‘From hag-bred Merlin’s time | 
Thus nightly revelled to and f: 
And for my pranks men call m 
The name of Robin Goodfellow : 
fiends, ghosts, and sprites, that haunt t 
The hags and goblins do me know ; 
And beldames old my feats have to 
So vale, vale! ho, ho, h , 








THEHE MIRACULOUS REVENGE. 
BY GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

[ ARRIVED in Dublin on the evening of the fifth of August, and 
drove to the residence of my uncle, the Cardinal Arch| vishop. 
He is, like most of my family, deficient in feeling, and con- 


sequently averse to me personally. He lives in a dingy house, 
with a sidelong view of the portico of his cathedral from the 
front windows, and of a monster national school from the back. 


My uncle maintains no retinue. The people believe that he is 
waited upon by angels. When I knocked at the door, an old 
woman, his only servant, opened it, and informed me that her 
master was then officiating in the cathedral, and that he had 
directed her to prepare dinner for me in his absence. An 
unpleasant smell of salt fish made me ask her what the dinner 
consisted of. She assured me that she had cooked all that could 
be permitted in his Holiness’s house on a Friday. On my asking 
her further why on a Friday, she replied that Friday was a fast 
day. I bade her tell his Rutinoer that I hoped to have the 
pleasure of calling on him shortly, and drove to a hotel in 
Sackville Street, where [ engaged apartments and dined. 
After dinner [ resumed my eternal search—I know not for 
what: it drives me to and fro like another Cain. I sought 
in the streets without success. I went to the theatre. The 
music was execrable, the scenery poor. I had seen the play a 
month before in London, with the same beautiful artist in the 
chief part. Two years had passed since, seeing her for the first 
time, [ had hoped that she, perhaps, might be the long-sought 
mystery. It had proved otherwise. On this night I looked at 
her and listened to her for the sake of that bygone hope, and 
applauded her generously when the curtain fell. But I went out 
lonely still. When I had supped at a restaurant, | returned to 
my hotel, and tried to read. In vain. The sound of feet in the 
corridors as the other occupants of the hotel went to bed dis- 
tracted my attention from my book. Suddenly it occurred to me 
that I had never quite understood my uncle’s character. He, 
father to a great flock of poor and ignorant Irish; an austere and 
saintly man, to whom livers of hopeless lives daily appealed for 
help heavenward; who was reputed never to have sent away a 
troubled peasant without relieving him of his burden by sharing 
it; and whose knees were worn less | yy the steps of the altar 
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than by the tears and embraces of the guilty and wretched: hi 
had refused to humour my light extravagance s, or to find time to 
talk with me of books, flowers, and music. Had I not been mad 
to expect it? Now that I needed sympathy myself, I did him 


justice. I desired to be with a true-hearted man, and to mingle 


my tears with his. 
I looked at my watch. It was nearly an hour past midnight. 
In the corridor the lights were out, except one gas jet at the end. 


I threw a cloak upon my shots lers, put on a Spanish hat, and 
left my apartment, listening to the echoes of my measured steps 


retreating through the deserted passages. A strange sight 
arrested me on the landing of the grand staircase. Through an 
open door I saw the moonlight ¢ shining through the windows of a 
saloon in which some entertainment had recently taken place. 
looked at my watch again. It was but one o'clock, and yet the 
guests had departed. I entered the room, my boots ringing loudly 


on the waxed boards. Ona chair lay a child’s cloak and a broken 
toy. The entertainment had been a children’s party. I stood for 
a long time looking at the shadow of my cloaked figure upon the 
floor, and at the disordered decorations, ghostly in the white 
light. Then I saw that there was a orand piano, still open, in 
the middle of the room. My fingers throbbed as I sat down 
before it and expressed all that I felt in a grand hymn which 
seemed to thrill the cold stillness of the shadows into a deep hum 
of approbation, and to people the‘radiance of the moon with 
angels. Soon there was a stir without too, as if the rapture were 
spreading abroad. I took up the chant triumphantly with my 
voice, and the empty saloon resounded as though to the thunder 
of an orchestra. 

“Hallo, sir!” “Confound you, sir——” “ Do you suppose that 
this ” “What the deuce }” 

I turned, and silence followed. ‘Six men, partially dressed, and 
with dishevelled hair, stood regarding me angrily. They all 
carried candles. One of them had a bootjac ‘k, which he held like 
a truncheon. Another, the foremost, had a pistol. The night 
porter was behind, trembling. 

“Sir,” said the man with the revolver , coarsely, “may I ask 
whether you are mad, that you disturb people e at this hour with 
such an unearthly noise ?”’ 

“Is it possible that you dislike it?” I replied, courteously. 

“Dislike it!” said he, stamping with rage. “ Why—damn 
everything—do you suppose we were enjoying it?” 

“Take care. He’s mad,” whispered the man with the bootjack. 

I began to laugh. Evidently they did think me mad. Unac- 
customed to my habits, and ignorant of music, as they probably 
were, the mistake, however absurd, was not unnatural. [I rose. 
They came closer to one another, and the night porter ran 
away. 
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“Gentlemen,” I said; “I am sorry for you. Had you lain 
still and listened, we should all have been the better and happier. 
But what you have done, you cannot undo. Kindly inform the 


night porter that I am gone to visit my uncle, the Cardinal 
Archbishop. Adieu!” 
I strode past them, and left them whispering among them- 


selves. Some minutes later I knocked at the door of the 
Cardinal’s house. Presently a window on the first floor was 
i ree and the moonbeams fell on a grey head, with a black 
cap that seemed ashy pale against the unfathomable gloom of 
the shadow beneath the stone sill. 
“Who are you ?”’ 
“Tam Zeno Legge.’ 
“What do you need at this hour ?”’ 
The question wounded me. “My dear uncle,” I exclaimed, “I 
know you do not intend it, but you make me feel unwelcome. 
Come down and let me in, I beg.” 


“Go to your hotel,” he said sternly. “I will see you in the 
morning. Good-night.” He disappeared and closed the window. 
[ felt that if I suffered this rebuff, I should not feel kindly 
towards my uncle in the morning, or indeed at any future time. 


[ therefore plied the knocker with my right hand, and kept the 
bell ringing with my left until I heard the dobr chain rattle 
within. The Cardinal’s expression was grave nearly to morose- 
ness as he confronted me on the threshold. 

“Uncle,” I cried, grasping his hand; “do not reproach me. 
Your door is never shut against the wretched. I am wretched. 
Let us sit up all night and talk. 

“You may thank my position and not my charity for your 
admission, Zeno,” he said. “For the sake of the neighbours, | 
had rather you played the fool in my study than upon my 
doorstep at this hour. Walk upstairs quietly, if you please. 
My housekeeper is a hard-working woman: the little sleep she 
allows herself must not be disturbed.” 

“You have a noble heart, uncle. I shall creep like a mouse.” 

“This is my study,’ he said, as we entered an ill-furnished 
den on the second floor. “The only refreshment I can offer 
you—if you desire any—is a bunch of raisins. The doctors have 
forbidden you to touch stimulants, I believe.” 

“ By heaven !”? He raised his finger. “Pardon me: I was 
wrong to swear. But I had totally forgotten the doctors. At 
dinner I had a bottle of Grave.” 

“Humph! You have no business to be travelling alone. 
Your mother promised me that Bushy should come over here 
with you.” 

“Pshaw! Bushy is not a man of feeling. Besides, he is a 
coward. He refused to come with me because I purchased 
a revolver.” 
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“He should have taken the revolver from you, and kept to his 


post.” 


“Why will you persist in treating me like a child, uncle? [am 
very impressionable, I grant you; but I have gone round the 
world alone, and do not need to be dry-nursed through a tou 
in Ireland.” 

“What do you intend to do during your stay here ? 

I had no plans; and instead of answering I shrugged my 
shoulders and looked round the apartment. There was a statuette 
of the Virgin upon my uncle's desk. | looked at its face, as h 
used to look in the midst of his labours. I saw there eternal 
peace. The air became luminous with an infinite network of 
the jewelled rings of Paradise descending in roseate clouds 
upon us. | 

" Uncle,” I said, bursting into the sweetest tears I had eve 
shed, “my wanderings are over. I will enter the Church, if you 
will help me. Let us read toget ther the third part of /aust ; for 
I understand it at last.” 

“Hush, man,” he cried, half rising with an expression of 
alarm. “Control yourself.” 

“Do not let my tears mislead you. I am calm and strong. 
(uick, let us h 





. ‘Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist es gethan ; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.’ ’ 

“Come, come. Dry your eyes and be quiet. I have no 
library here.” 

“But I have—in my portmanteau at the hotel,” I said, rising. 
“Let me go for it. I will return in fifteen minutes.” 

“The devil is in you, I believe. Cannot 

I interrupted him with a shout of laughter. “Cardinal,” | 
said noisily, “ you have become profane; and a profane priest is 
always the best of good fellows. Let us have some wine, and | 
will sing you a German beer song.” 

“Heaven forgive me if I do you wrong,” he said; “but I be- 
lieve God has laid the expiation of some sin on your unhappy 
head. Will you favour me with your attention for a while ? 
have something to say to you; and I have also to get some sleep 
before my hour for rising, which is half-past five.” 

“ My usual hour for retiring—when I retire at all. But proceed. 
My fault is not inattention, but oversusceptibility.”’ 

“Well, then, [ want you to go to Wicklow. My reasons——’” 

“No matter what they may be,” said I, rising again. “It is 
enough that you desire me to go. [I shall start forthwith.” 

“Zeno! will you sit down and listen to me ?” 

I sank upon my chair reluctantly. “Ardour is a crime in your 
eyes, even when it is shown in your service,’ I said. “May I 
turn down the light ?” 
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“Why ?” 

“To bring on my sombre mood, in which I am able to listen 
with tireless patience.” 

“ T will turn it down myself. Will that do?” 

I thanked him, and composed myself to listen in the shadow 
My eyes, I felt, littered. [ was like Poe’s raven. 

“Now for my reasons for sending you to Wicklow. First, for 
your own sake. If you stay in town, or in any place where ex- 
citement can be obtained by any means, you will be in Swift's 
Hospital in a week. You must live in the country, under the eye 
of one upon whom I can depend. And you must have something 
to do to keep you out of mischief, and away from your music and 
painting and poetry, which, Sir iis Richards writes to me, ar 
dangerous for you in your present morbid state. Second, because 
I can entrust you with a task which, in the hands of a sensible 
man, might bring discredit on the Church. In short, I want you 
to investigate a miracle.” 


He looked attentively at me. I sat like a statue. 
“ You understand : ” he said. 
“Nevermore,” I replied, hoarsely. “Pardon me,” I added 


amused at the trick my imagination had played me, “I under- 
stand you perfectly. Proceed.” 

“T hope you do. Well, four miles distant from the town of 
Wicklow is a village called Four Maile Water. The resident 
priest is Father Hickey. You have heard of the miracles at 
Knock ? ” 

I winked. 

“T did not ask you what you think of them, but whether you 
have heard of them. I see you have. I need not tell you that 
even a miracle may do more harm than good to the Church in 
this country, unless it can be proved so thoroughly that he: 
powerful and jealous enemies are silenced by the testimony of 
followers of their own heresy. Therefore, when I saw in a Wex- 
ford newspaper last week a description of a strange manifestation 
of the Divine power which was said to have taken place at Four 
Mile Water, I was age d in my mind about it. So I wrote to 
Father Hickey, bidding him to give mean account of the matte 
if it were true, and, if not, to denounce from the altar the authon 
of the report, and to contradict it in the paper at once. This is 
his reply. . He says—well, the first part is about church matters : 
[ need not trouble you with it. He goes on to say fy 

“One moment. Is that his own “handwriting ? It does not 
look like a man’s.” 

“ He suffers from rheumatism in the fingers of his right hand: 
and his niece, who is an orphan, and lives with him, acts as his 
amanuensis. Well 4 

“Stay. What is her name ¢ " ‘ 

“Her name? Kate Hickey. 
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“ How old is she 2?” 
‘Tush, man, she is only a little girl. If she were ol 


I she were l enous oh 
to concern you, I should not send you into her way. Have you 
any more questions to ask about her 2” 

“None. I can fancy her in a white veil at the rite of con- 


firmation, a type of faith and innocence. ir nou; oh of her. What 
says the Reverend Hickey of the apparitions 


“They are not apparitions. I will read you what he says. 
Ahem ! 

neon reply to your inquiries concerning the te miracu 5 paris 
I have to inform you that I can vouch for its truth, and t] ed n 
only by the inhabitants of the place, who are all Cat! ‘s ery person 
acquainted with the former situation of the graveyard referred to, n ling the 
Protestant Archdeacon of Baltinglas, who spends six weeks n the neigh- 
bourhood. The newspaper account is incomplete and ina uf The followin 
are the facts. About four years ago, a man named Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald settled 
in this village as a farrier. His antecksents did not transpire; an » had no 
family. He lived by himself, was very careless of his pers and whet his cups, 
as he often was, regarded the honour of ther God nol his versation 
Indeed, if it were not weaking ill of the dead, one might say that he was a dirty, 
drunken, blasphemous blackguard. Worse again, he was, | fear, an atheist ; for he 
never attended mass, and gave his Holiness worse language even than | ave thi 
Queen. I should have mentioned that he was a bitter rebel, a1 tha 5 
grandfather had been out in ’98, and his father with Smith O’B: ast he 
went by the name of “ Brimstone Billy,” and was held ge as the type 
of all wickedness. 

‘«* You are aware that our graveyard, situate on thi uter, is 
famous throughout the country as the burial place of uns of St. Ursula, the 
hermit of Four Mile Water, and many other holy people. No Protestant has ever 


ventured to enforce his legal right of interment there, t] h t lied 


nere, th rn vo have died in the 
parish within my own recollection. Three weeks ago, this Fitzgerald died in a fit 
brought on by drink; and a great hullabaloo was raised in the village when it 
became known that he would be buried in the graveyard. The body had to be 


watched to prevent its being stolen and buried at the cross roads. My people were 
greatly disappointed when the y found that I could do nothing to stop the burial, 
particul: irly as I of course refused to read any service on the occasion. However, 
I bade them not interfere ; and the interment was effected on the 14th of July, late 
in the evening, and long after the legal hour. There was no disturbance. Next 
morning, the graveyard was found moved to the south side of the water, with the one 
newly filled grave left behind on the north side; and thus they both remain. The 
departed saints would not lie with the reprobate. I can testify to it on the oath of 
a Christian priest ; and if this will not satisfy those outside the Church, every one, 
as I said before, who remembers where the graveyard was two months ago, can 
confirm me. 

“¢T respectfully suggest that a thorough investigation into the truth of this 
miracle be proposed to a committee of Protestant gentlem¢ 
asked to accept a single fact on hearsay from my people he ordnance maps show 
where the graveyard was; and any one can see for himself where it is. I need 
not tell your Eminence what a rebuke this would be to those enemies of the holy 
Church that have sought to put a stain on her by discrediting the I: wonderful 

manifestations at Knock Chapel. If they come to Four Mile Water, they need 
cross-examine no one. They will be asked to believe nothing but their own senses, 

“** Awaiting your Eminence’s counsel to guide me further in the matter, 


emen. They sha l not be 


I 
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i 
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“¢T am, etc.’ 
“Well, Zeno,” said my uncle; “ what do you think of Father 
Hickey now ?” 
“Uncle; do not ask me. Beneath this roof I desire to believe 
everything. The Reverend Hickey has appealed strongly to my 
love of legend. Let us admire the poetry of his narrative, and 
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ignore the balance of probability between a Christian priest tell- 


ing a jie on his oath and a graveyard swimming across a river in 
the middle of the night and forgetting to return.” 


“Tom Hickey is not telling a lie, sir. You may take my word 
or that. But he may be mistaken. 
“Such a mistake amounts to insanity. It is true that I 


myself, awaking suddenly in the depth of night, have found 
myself convinced that the position of my bed had been reversed. 
But on opening my eyes the illusion ceased, I fear Mr. Hickey 


is mad. Your best course is this. Send down to Four Mile 
Water a perfectly sane investigator; an acute observer ; one 
whose perceptive faculties, at once healthy and subtile, are 
absolutely unclouded by religious prejudice. In a word, send 
me. I will report to you the true state of affairs in a few days ; 
and you can then make arrangements for transferring Hickey 
from the altar to the asylum.” 

“Yes, I had intended to send you. You are wonderfully 
sharp ; and you would make a capital detective if you could 
only keep your mind to one point. But your chief qualification 
for this business is that you are too crazy to excite the suspicion 
of those whom you may have to watch. For the affair may be a 
trick. If so, I hope and believe that Hickey has no hand in it. 
Still, it is my duty to take every precaution.” 

“Cardinal; may I ask whether traces of insanity have ever 
appeared in our family ?”’ 

“Except in you and in my grandmother, no. She was a Pole; 
and you resemble her personally. Why do you ask ?”’ 

“Because it has often occurred to me that you are perhaps a 
little cracked. Excuse my candour; but a man who has devoted 
his life to the pursuit of a red hat, who accuses every one else 
beside himself of being mad, and who is disposed to listen 
seriously to a tale of a peripatetic graveyard, can hardly be quite 
sane. Depend upon it, uncle, you want rest and change. The 
blood of your Polish grandmother is in your veins.” 

“T hope I may not be committing a sin in sending a ribald on 
the Church’s affairs,’ he replied, fervently. “However, we must 
use the instruments put into our hands. Is it agreed that you go?”’ 

“Had you not delayed me with this story y, which I might as 
well have learned on the spot, | should have been there already.” 

“There is no occasion for impatience, Zeno. I must first send 
to Hickey to find a place for you. I shall tell him that you are 
going to recover your health, as, in fact, you are. And, Zeno, in 
Heaven’s name be discreet. Try to act like a man of sense. Do 
not dispute with Hickey on matters of religion. Since you are 
my nephew, you had better not disgrace me.’ 

“T shall become an ardent Catholic, and do you infinite credit, 
uncle.”’ 

“JT wish you would, although you would hardly be an acquisi- 
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tion to the Church. And now I must turn ° t. It is 
nearly three o'clock; and I need some sleep. Do y now your 
way back to your hotel ?’ | i 

“T need not stir. I can sleep in this chair. Go 1 - and 


never mind me.” 


“T shall not close my eyes until you are safe of the 
house. Come, rouse yourself, and say good-night 

The following is a copy of my first report to 1 lina 

“Four MILE 

“My DEAR UNCLE, 

*“‘ The miracle is genuine. I have aff 
Hickeys and the countryfolk off their gi th 3 thei 
method of convincing sceptical strangers. I hav Xx ‘e maps, 
and cross-examined the neighbouring Protestant o t a day 
upon the ground on each side of the water, uve Visit t: I have 
considered the upheaval theories, subsidence theories, , and tidal 
wave theories, which the provincial savants | suggest tenable 
There is only one scoffer in the district, an O1 em: : removal 
of the cemetery, but says it was dug up and transplant y a body of 
men under the command of Father Tom. 1 sO is n. The 
interment of Brimstone Billy was the first 1 had ta r years ; 
und his is the only grave which bears a tra recent | on th 
north bank; and the inhabitants shun it after nightfa y, each 
passer-by throws a stone upon it ; and it will soon be m rm. The 
graveyard, with a ruined stone chapel still standing the south 
side. You may send down a committee to, investigate t mas 7 
please. There can be no doubt as to the m ving taken place as 
recorded by Hickey. As for me, I have grown s ‘cust the c unty 
Wicklow were to waltz off with me to M esex, ] tient of 
any expressions of surprise from my friends 

“Ts not the above a businesslike statement ? Away, t ile miracle. 
[f you would see for yourself a miracle which can nev fF youth and 
health to be crowned with garlands for ever. come « Kate Hickey, 
whom you suppose to be a little girl. [1 , my sion! She 
is seventeen, with a bloom and a brogue tha ay ) sm in ashes at 
a flash. To her I am an object of wonder, a strat <1 cities. 
She is courted by six feet of farming material, chop th of coarse 
humanity by the Almighty, and flung into Wicklow 1 His name 
is Phil Langan : and he hates me. I| ha to const th hin the sake of 
Father Tom, whom I entertain vastly by stories of y v wn at Sala- 
manca. I exhausted all my authentic anecdotes the first now I invent 
gallant escapades with Spanish donnas, in which you 1 as a youth of unstable 
morals. This delights Father Tom infinitely. I feel that ] a service 
by thus casting on the cold sacerdotal abstraction w] orm nted you 
in Kate’s imagination a ray of vivifying pass 

‘What a co intry thisis! A Hesperi leal ird : : adieu, uncie. 


NO LEGGE.’ 


Behold me then at Four Mile Water, in love. I had been in 
love frequently; but not oftener than once a year had | 
encountered a woman who affected me as seriously as Kate 
Hickey. She was so shrewd, and yet so flippant! When J 
spoke of art, she yawned. When I deplored the sordidness of 
the world, she laughed, and called me “pocr fellow.” When ] 
told her what a treasure of beauty and freshness she had, she 
ridiculed me. When I reproached her with her brutality, she 
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became angry, and sneered at me for being what she called a 
fine gentleman. One sunny afternoon we were standing at the 
cate of her uncle’s house: she looking down the dusty road for 
the detestable Langan, I watching the spotless azure sky, when 
she said, 

“When are you going back to London?” 

“T am not going back to London, Miss Hickey. I am not yet 
tired of Four Mile Water.” 

“Tm sure Four Mile Water ought to be proud of your 
approbation.” 

“You disapprove of my liking it, then? Or is it that you 
grudge me the happiness I have found here? I think Irish ladies 
arudge a man a moment's peace. 

“T wonder you eve! r prevailed on yourself to associate with 
[rish ladies, since they are so far beneath you.” 

“Did I say they were beneath me, Miss Hickey? I feel that 1 
have made a deep i impression on you. 

“Indeed! Yes, you're quite right. I assure you I can’t sleep 
at night for thiniein’ of you, Mr. Legge. It’s the best a Christian 
can do, seein that you think so mighty little of yourself.” 


“You are triply wrong, Miss Hickey: wrong to be sarcastic 
with me; wrong to pretend _ there is - anything unreasonable 
in my belief that you think of me sometimes; and wrong to 


discourage the candour with whieh | always avow that I think 
constantly of myself.”’ 


“Then you had better not speak to me, since [ have no manners. 
“Again! Did I say you had no manners? The warmest 
© . 
expressions of regard from my mouth seem to reach your ears 
transformed into insults. Were I to repeat the Litany of the 


Blessed Virgin, you would retort as though I had been reproach- 
ing you. This is because you hate me. You never misunderstand 
Langan, whom you love.” 

“] don’t know what London manners are, Mr. Legge; but in 
Ireland gentlemen are expected to mind their own business. 
How dare you say I love Mr. Langan ?” 

“Then you do not love him ?”’ 

“Jt is nothing to you whether | love him or not.”’ 

“ Nothing to me that you hate me and love another ? ” 

“T did not say that I hated you. You are not so very clever 
yourself at understanding what people say, although you complain 
so much that they don’t understand you.” Here, as she glanced 
down the road again, she suddenly looked glad. 

“ Aha!” I said. 

“What do you mean by ‘ Aha! 

“No matter. I will now show you what a man’s sympathy is. 
As you perceived just then, Langan—who is too tall for his age, 
by-the- -bye—is coming to pay you a visit. Well, instead « 
staying with you, as a jealous woman would, I will iid? 
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“T don’t care whether you go or stay, I’m sure. I wondei 
what you would give to be as fine a man as Mr. Langan.” 

“All I possess: I swear it! But solely because you admire 
broad shoulders more than broad views. Mr. Langan may b 
defined geometrically as length without breadth; mag mitu Li 
without position ; a line on the landscape, not a point in it. 

“How very clever you are!”’ 

“You do not understand me, I see. Here comes your lover, 
stepping over the wall like a camel. And here go I, out through 
the gate like a Christian. Good- ee Mr. Langan. I am 


going because Miss Hickey has something to say to you about 
me which she would rather not say in ne presence. You will 


excuse me ?”’ 

. Oh, I'll excuse you,” said he, boorish ly. | smiled, and went 
out. Before I was quite out of hearing, Kate whispered vehi 
mently to him, “I hate that fellow.” 

I smiled again; but I had scarcely done so when my spirits 
fell. I walked hastily away with a coarse threatening sound in 
my ears like that of the clarionets whose ara wes "en notes 
darken the woodland in “Der Freischiitz.” 1 found myself pre- 
sently at the graveyard. It was a barren place, enclosed by a 
mud wall, with a gate to admit funerals, and numerous gaps to 
admit the peasantry, who made short cuts across it as the y went 
to and fro between Four Mile Water.and the ma Cut ttown. The 
graves were mounds overgrown with grass: there was no keeper 
nor were there flowers, railings, or any of the conventionalities 
that make an English gravey ard re pulsive. A great thornbush. 
near what was called the grave of the holy sisters, was covered 
with scraps of cloth and flannel, attached by peasant women 
who had prayed before it. There were three knee ling ther ‘© as I 
entered, for the reputation of the place had been revived of. late 
by the miracle; and a ferry had been established close by, to 
conduct visitors over the route taken by the graveyard. From 
where I stood I could see on the opposite bank th . he ap of stones, 
perceptibly increased since my last visit, marking the deserted 
grave of Brimstone Billy. I strained my eyes broodingly at it 
for some minutes, and then descended the river bank and entered 
the boat. 

“ Good-evenin’ t‘'your honour,” said the ferryman, beginning to 
draw the boat hand over hand by a rope stretched across “the 
water. 

“Good-evening. Is your business beginning to fall off yet?” 

“Faith, it never was as good as it might ha’ been. The people 
that comes from the south “side can see “Billy” s grave—Lord have 
mercy on him—across the wather; and they think bad iv pay in’ 
a penny to put a stone over him. It’s them that lives tow’rst 
Dublin that makes the journey. Your honour is the third I’ve 
brought from south to north this blessed day.” 
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“When do most people come? In the afternoon, I suppose ? ” 

“ All hours, sur, except afther dusk. There isn’t a sowl in the 
counthry ‘ud come within sight iv that grave wanst the sun goes 
down.” 

“ And you—do you stay here all night by yourself?” 

‘The holy heavens forbid! Is it me stay here all night? No, 
your honour; I tether the boat at siven o’hlyock, and lave Brim- 
stone Billy—God forgi’ me—to take care iv it tll mornin’.” 

“Tt will be stolen some night, I’m afraid.” 

“ Arra, whod dar come next or near it, let alone stale it ? 
Faith, I'd think twice before lookin’ at it meself in the dark. 
God bless your honour, an’ gran’che long life.” 


I had given him sixpence. I went to the reprobate’s grave and 
stood at the foot of it looking at the sky, gorgeous with the 
descent of the sun. To my English eyes, accustomed to giant 


trees, broad lawns, and stately mansions, the landscape was wild 
and inhospitable. The ferryman was already tugging at the rope 
on his way back (I had told him I[ did not intend to return that 
way), and presently I saw him make the painter fast to the south 
bank, put on his coat, and trudge homeward. I turned towards 
the grave at my feet. Those who had interred Brimstone Billy, 
working hastily at an unlawful hour and in fear of molestation by 
the people, had hardly dug a grave. They had scooped out earth 
enough to hide their bu: den, and no more. A stray goat had kicked 
down a corner of the mound and exposed the coffin. It occurred to 
me as I took some of the stones from the cairn, and heaped them so 
as to repair the breach, that, had the miracle been the work of a 
body of men, they would have moved the one grave instead of 
the many. Even from a supernatural point of view, it seemed 
strange that the sinner should have banished the elect, when they 
might, by their superior numbers, have so much more easily 
banished him. 

It was almost dark when I left the spot. After a walk of half 
a mile, I recrossed the water by a bridge, and returned to the 
farmhouse in which I lodged. Here, finding that I had had 
enough of solitude, I only stayed to take a cup of tea. Then | 
went to Father Hicke y’s cottage. 

Kate was alone when I entered. She looked up quickly as I 
opened the door, and turned away disappointed when she recog- 
nized me. 

“Be generous for once,” I said. “I have walked about aim- 
lessly for hours in order to avoid spoiling the beautiful afternoon 
for you by my presence. When the sun was up, | withdrew my 
shadow from your path. Now that darkness has fallen, shed some 
light on mine. May I stay half an hour?” 

“You may stay as long as you like, of course. My uncle will 
soon be home. He is clever enough to talk to you. 

“What! More sarcasms! Come, Miss Hickey, help me to spend 




























































































326 THE MIRACULOUS REVENGE. 
a pleasant evening. It will only cost youa smile. I am some- 
what cast down. Four Mile Water is a paradise; but, without 
you, it would be a little lonely.”’ 

“It must be very lonely for you. I wonder why you cam 
here,” 

“ Because I heard that the women here were al! Zerlinas, like 
you, and the men all Masettos, ike Mr. Phil——- Where are you 
going to ?” 

“Let me pass, Mr. Legge. I had intended never to speak t 
you again after the way you went on about Mr. Langan to-day ; 
and I wouldn’t either, only my uncle made me promise not to 
take any notice of you, because you were—— Nomatter; but] 
won't listen to you any more on the subject.’ 

“Do not go. I swear never to mention his name again. I beg 
your pardon for what I said: you shall have no further cause fol 
complaint. Will you forgive me ?” 

She sat down, “evidently disappointed by my submission. | 
took a chair, and placed myself near her. She tapped the floor 
impatiently with her foot. I saw that there was not a movement 
I could make, not a look, not a tone of my voice, which did not 
irritate her. 

“ You were remarking,” I said, “that your uncle desired you t 
take no notice of me because——’”’ 

She closed her lips and did not answer. 

“J fear I have offended you again by my curiosity. But 
indeed I had no idea that he had forbidden you to tell me 
the reason.’ | 

“He did not forbid me. Since you are so determined to find 
out—— ”’ 

“No: excuse me. I do not wish to know. I am sorry | 
asked.”’ 

“Indeed! Perhaps you would be sorrier still to be told. | 
only made a secret of it out of consideration for you.” 

“Then your uncle has spoken ill of me behind my back. I 
that be so, there is no such thing as a true man in Ireland. |! 
would not have believed it on the word of any woman alive sav‘ 
yourself.” 

“JT never said my uncle was a backbiter. Just to show you 
what he thinks of you, I will tell you, whether you want to 
know it or not, that ‘he bid me not mind you because you were 
only a poor mad creature e, sent down here by your family to be 
out of harm’s way,’ | 

“Oh, Miss Hickey ! 

“There now, you have got it out of me; and I wish I had bit 
my tongue out first. I sometimes think—that I mayn’t sin !— 

that you have a bad angel in you. 4 

“YT am glad you told me this,” I said gently. “Do not reproach 
yourself for having done so, I beg. Your uncle has been misled by 
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what he has heard of my family, who are all more or less insane. 
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328 THE MIRACULOUS REVENGE. 
pistol, which I carry from a silly Pia h prejudice against your 
countrymen. Had I been the Hercules of the ploughtail, and 
you in my place now, I should aang pao a dead man. Do not 
redden: you are safe as far as | am concerned.’ 

“Let me tell you before you leave my house for good,” said 
Father Hickey, who seemed to have become unreasonably angry, 
“that you should never have crossed my threshold if I had 


known you were aspy, no, not if your uncle were his Holiness 
the Pope himself.” 


Here a frightful thing happened to me. I felt giddy, and put 
my hand to my head. Three warm drops trickled over it. 
Instantly [I became murderous. My mouth was filled with 
blood; my eyes were blinded with it; I seemed to welter in it. 
My hand went involuntarily to the pistol. It is my habit to 
obey my impulses instantaneously. Fortunately the impulse to 


kill vanished before a sudden perception of how I might miracu- 
lously humble the mad vanity in which these foolish people had 
turned upon me. My blood receded from my ears; and | again 
heard and saw distinctly. 

“ And let me tell you,’ Langan was saying, “that if you think 
yourself handier with cold lead neo you are with your fists, ll 
exchange shots with you, and welcome, whenever you please 
Father Tom’s credit is the same to me as my own; and if you 
say a word against it, you lie.” 

“His credit is in my hands,” I ‘said. “I am the Cardinal's 
witness. Do you defy me ?’ 

“There is the door,” said the priest, holding it open before me. 
“Until you can undo the visible work of God’s hand, your 
testimony can do no harm to me.” 

“Father Hickey,” I replied, “before the sun rises again upon 
Four Mile Water, I will undo the visible work of God’s hand, 
and bring the pointing finger of the scoffer upon your altar.” 

I bowed to Kate, and walked out. It was so dark that I could 
not at first see the garden gate. Before I found it, | heard through 
the window Father Hickey’s voice, saying, “I wouldn’t for ten 
pound that this had happened, Phil. He’s as mad as a march 
hare. The Cardinal told me so.” 

I returned to my lodging, and took a cold bath to cleanse the 
blood from my neck and shoulder. The effect of the blow I had 
received was so severe, that even after the bath and a light meal 
I felt giddy and languid. There was an alarum clock on " 
mantelpiece. | wound it; set the alarum for half-past twelve 
muffled it so that it should not disturb the people in the sdjcialion 
room; and went to bed, where I slept soundly for an hour and a 
quarter. Then the alarum roused me, and I sprang up before I 
was thoroughly awake. Had I hesitated, the desire to relapse 
into perfect sleep would have Ag tt ered me. Although the 
muscles of my neck were painfully stiff, and my hands unsteady 
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from the nervous disturbance p1 en ed by the inter ge of my 
first slumber, I dressed myse if esolutely, and, after taking a 
draught of cold water, stole out of the house. It was exceedingly 
dark; and I had some difficulty in finding the cowhouse, whence 
[ borrowed a spade, and a truck with wheels, ordinarily used for 


moving sacks of garg These [ carried in my hands until | 
was beyond earshot of the house, when I put the spade on the 
truck, and wheeled it along the road to the cemetery. When | 


approached the water, knowing that no one would dare to come 
thereabouts at such an hour, [ a ereater haste, no longer con- 
cerning myself about th rattling of the wheels. Looking across 
to the “opposite bank, I could see a phosphorescent g clow marking 
the lonely grave of Brimstone Billy. This helped me to find the 
ferry station, where, after wandering a little and stumbling often, 
[ found the boat, and embarked with my implements. Guided 
by the rope, I crossed the water without difficulty, landed, made 
fast the boat, dragged the truck up the bank, and sat down to 
rest on the cairn at the grave. For nearly a quarter of an hour | 
sat watching the patches of jack-o’-lantern fire, and collecting my 
strength for the work before me. Then the distant bell of the 
chapel clock tolled one. I rose, took the spade, and in a quarter of 
an hour uncovered the coftin, which ‘smelt horribly. Keeping to 
windward of it, and using the spade as a lever, I contrived with 
great labour to place it on the truck. I wheeled it without 
accident to the landin: g-pl ace, where, by placing the shafts of the 
truck upon the stern of the boat and lifting the foot by main 
strength, I succeeded in embarking my load after twenty minutes’ 
toil, during which I got covered with clay and perspiration, and 
several times all but upset the boat. At the southern bank | 
had less difficulty in getting truck and coffin ashore, and dragging 
them up to the graveyard. 

It was now past two o'clock, and the dawn had begun, so that 
[ had no further trouble from want of light. I wheeled the 
coffin to a patch of loamy soil which I had noticed in the after- 
noon near the grave of the holy sisters. I had warmed to my 
work; my neck no longer pained me; and I began to dig 
vigorously, soon making a shallow trench, deep enough to hide 
the coffin with the addition of a mound. The chill pearl- 
coloured morning had by this time quite dissipated the darkness, 
I could see, and was myself visible, for miles around. This 
alarmed me, and made me impatient to finish my task. Never- 
theless, I was forced to rest for a moment before placing the 
coffin in the trench. I wiped my brow and wrists, and again 
looked about me. The tomb of the holy women, a massive slab 
supported on four stone spheres, was grey and wet with dew. 
Near it was the thornbush covered with rags, the newest of 
which were growing gaudy in the radiance which was stretching 
up from the ‘coast on the east. It was time to finish my work. I 
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seized the truck, laid it alongside the grave, and gradually prized 
the coffin off with the spade until it rolled over into the trench 
with a hollow sound like a drunken remonstrance from the sleeper 
within. I shovelled the earth round and over it, working as fast 
as possible. In less than a quarter of an hour it was buried. Ten 
minutes more sufficed to make the mound symmetrical, and to 
clear the traces of my work from the adjacent sward. Then | 
flung down the spade, threw up my arms, and vented a sigh 
of relief and triumph. But I recoiled as I saw that I was 
standing on a barren common land covered with furze. No 
product of man’s handiwork was near me except my truck and 
spade and the grave of Brimstone Billy, now as lonely as before. 
I turned towards the water. On the opposite bank was the 
cemetery, with the tomb of the holy women; the thornbush, 
with its rags stirring in the morning breeze; and the broken mud 
wall. The ruined ch: apel was there too, not a stone shaken ‘from 
its crumbling walls, not a sign to show that it and its precinct 
were less rooted in their place than the eternal hills around. 

I looked down at the grave with a pang of compassion for the 
unfortunate Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald, with whom the blessed would 
not rest. [was even astonished, though I had worked expressly 
to this end. but the birds were astir, and the cocks crowing. 
My landlord was an early riser. I put ee e on the truck again, 
and hastened back to the f farm. where I replaced them in the 
cowhouse. Then I stole into the héuse, and took a clean pair of 
boots, an overcoat, and a silk hat. These, with a fi of linen, 
were sufficient to make my appearance respectable. I went out 
again, bathed in the Four Mile Water, took a last look at the 
cemetery, and walked to Wicklow, from whence I travelled by 
the first train to Dublin. 


Some months later, at Cairo, I received a packet of Irish news- 
papers, and a leading article, cut from the 7imes, on the subject 
of the miracle. Father Hickey had suffered the meed of his 
inhospitable conduct. The committee, arriving at Four Mile 
Water the day after I left it, had found the graveyard exactly 
where it had formerly stood. Father Hickey, taken by surprise, 
had attempted to defend himself by a confused statement which 
led the committee to declare finally that the miracle was a gross 
imposture. The 7imes, commenting on this after adducing a 
number of examples of priestly craft, remarked, “ We are glad 
learn that the Rev. Mr. Hickey has been permanently relieved of 
his duties as parish priest of Four Mile Water by his ecclesiastical 
superior. It is less gratifying to have to record that it has been 
found possible to obtain two hundred signatures to a memorial 
embodying the absurd defence offered to the committee, and 
expressing unabated confidence in the integrity of Mr. Hickey.” 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 









































ENGLISH MUSIC IN 1886. 


FoR some time past there has been a growing tendency amongst 
Englishmen to resent the charge commonly brought against 
them abroad—viz., that the English are a hopelessly unmusical 
nation. “Hnglischer Componist, Kein Componist,” was a by- 
word in Robert Schumann’s day; and though that great 
musician and critic took up the cudgels in favour of Sterndale 
sennett, and showed that to him, at least, the reproach could 
not apply, yet it is to be feared that Bennett was looked upon 
more as the exception which proves the rule than as an exampl 
of what the unmusical nation could produce. “But Bennett has 
been dead for ten years,” say thi apologists for English music 
“and it is some forty years snes Schumann came forward in 
his defence, and much has changed since then for the better.’ 


That a oreat change has come over English music during the 
last ten years cannot be denied. The movement amongst us 


which has touched alike literature, and art, and religion, has not 
passed by music: an upheaval has taken place, and new forms 
have appeared in the room of the old; but who shall decide 
whether they are the vig 
cankerous growths of a diseased old age? There is a restless 
activity which is the sign of decay as well as of health; the 
maggots in a cheese are full of vitality, but their life spring s 
from internal rottenness. 

Considerations like these make those who have the well-being 
of English music at heart, hesitate before assenting to the 
statement, so often repeated, that since there is so much activity 
in musical matters amongst us, England must be a musical 
nation. As to the activity there can be no question. In 
London, the Royal Academy of wipe the Royal College of 
Music, and the Guildhall School of Music, not to mention the 
numerous semi-private § poetlladiote of a similar character, are 
crowded with pupils even in excess of their teaching capacities ; 
the names of the professional musicians throughout the country 
occupy over one hundred and forty pages printed in double 
columns in the latest published Musical Directory ; and from 
the same source we lent that there are nearly nine hundred 
choral and musical societies in the United Kingdom. London 
is the goal to which musicians of all nations flock; most 


rorous products of a new birth, or the 
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ENGLISH MUSIC IN 1885. 


compositions of any merit (except perhaps those by Englishmen) 
obtain a hearing in our concert-rooms ; we pay more for our 
music than any other nation,—therefore, say our apologists, we 
are a musical people. This line of argument has been of late 
years so much taken up, that its repetition in these columns 
may seem trite. But the very frequency with which it has been 
repeater d has caused it to be so gener ally accepted as truth, that 
we are occasionally disagreeably surprised when we find that. 
in spite of all this musical activity amongst us, the opinion held 


abroad as to our status as a musical nation is pretty much the 
same nowadays as it was when Schumann wrote. The fact is 
that the word “musical” is generally used in a totally wrong 


sense by those who claim for Engl: ind rank as a musical nation. 
Probab ly there is no musician who has not been amusi cd by the 
manner in which well- meaning but ignorant people will allege 
that they are “fond of music,” and then instance as ex: ‘mples 
of their “fondness” their attendance at some entertainment of 
rubbishy royalty ballads, or even worse. Indeed, this phrase, 
“fond of music,’ is with some people so much a stock word that 
it is possible by its use pretty acc urately to gauge the musical 
capacity of the person who uses it. ‘“ Musical ” the English are 
not, “fond of music” they certainly are, but the difference 
between the two expressions is immense. Ifthe English were 
musical, we should have a national opera-house, operas and 
concerts by local performers in every town, no encores, no royalty 
ballads, no music halls, no performances interrupted by ill-timed 
applause nor by the advent or departure of ill-mannered 
members of the audience. 

Looking at the state of music in England at the present time, 
it is hardly possible to conceive how we can conscientiously claim 
to be really musical. A glance at the promised performances of 
the present year should be sufficient to dispel any illusion on the 
subject. Beginning with the opera, all sorts of rumours are 
abroad as to whether either Covent Garde nm, Drury Lane, or Her 
Majesty’s will open their doors for an Italian season, but the pro- 
babilities are decidedly against it. For some time past “fashion” 
(that great mainstay of music in England) has been against 
Italian opera ; but as the exorbitant demands of star-singers have 
not diminished, managers have been compelled to economize in 
other directions, the result being that the performances have not 
been acceptable to musicians, who might have taken the 
place vacated by more fashionable individuals. As regards 
German opera, it is said that a short season is contemplated with 
Herr Richter as conductor and Herr Franke as manager, the 
performances to consist of Wagner’s music-dramas Tristan and 
Isolde, Die Walkiive, and Siegfried, with Fraiilein Lili Lehmann 
and Malten in the principal parts, but as former ventures of the 
kind under the same management have proved anything but pros- 
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perous, it is not very probable that this speculation will advance 
much beyond the contemplative stage, unless a larger number of 
guarantors will come forward than those whose money was 
swallowed up in the disastrous season of last year. As regards 
English opera—or opera in English—it is pleasant to know that 
Mr. Carl Rosa will have a longer season at Drury Lane this year 
than he did in 1884. Two of his principal novelties are to be 
English versions of Boito’s Mefistofe lea work which, although 
possessing great interest, might well have been left to Italian 
performers, and of Massenet’s Marion Lescant. The latter opera 


was produced at Brussels last spring. The book is little more 
than a series of disjointed scenes from the famous eighteenth cen- 
tury romance of the same name, but the story has not gained by 
being transferred to the stage, and the heroine becomes little 
better than an ordinary personage of the Millwood type. M. 
Massenet’s music, although it contains a few good numbers— 


notably a charming little trio in the first act—is hardly of suft- 
cient interest to ensure the success of Manon, but as the English 
version of the libretto is written by an influential musical critic, 
and the work will probably be mounted by Mr. Augustus Harris, 
there can be little doubt that it will prove successful for this 
season, even if it is never heard again afterwards. Mr. Rosa’s 


other novelty will be looked for w ith a greater degree of interest, 
as it is the work of an E nglish composer, Mr. “Arthur Goring 
Thomas, the success of whose Esmeralda, not only in England, 
but on the Continent, is one of the bright spots in the annals 

English music during the past few years. Hsmeraldu was 
written almost against time, and it will be extremely interesting 
to see whether the more deliberate composition of Nadeshka will 


fulfil the favourable anticipations raised by the earlier work. “A 
second work, especially after a success like that achieved by 
Esmeralda, is a difficult and momentous matter, but what is 
known of Mr. Thomas’s music shows that he probably is aware of 
the exact limits of his powers, and that he is unlikely to fail by 
attempting what the means at his command are not adequate to 
execute. The remainder of the novelties promised by Mr. Rosa 
are quite devoid of interest. A version of Carl Millécker's Bettel- 
student has already been seen in London, and the impression pro- 
duced by the work, which is of the Strauss and Suppé school, 
does not seem sufficient to warrant its admission to the repertory 
of genuine opera. Its performance by Mr. Rosa’s company cannot 
lift the work above the region of opera bouffe, and will only have 
the effect of lowering a standard which has hitherto been free 

from all reproach. For somewhat similar reasons the promised 
production of English versions of Donizetti’s well-worn Lucia and 
Flotow’s Martha might well have been dispensed with. On the 
other hand, a revival of the Marriage of Figaro will be very wel- 
come, particularly as Mr. Rosa’s company includes three such 
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excellent artists as Madame Marie Roze, Madame Valleria, and 
Miss Gaylord. 

Some of the most interesting events of the year will be the 
musical celebrations of the bi-centenaries of Handel and John 
Sebastian Bach. The shape which the former will take will be 
that of the usual vast and unsatisfactory gathering at the Crystal 
Palace, where the Festival will take place on June 19th, 22nd, 


24th, and 26th, under the direction of Mr. Manns. The Messiah 
and Israel in Egypt will, as usual, be performed by the unwieldy 


mass of choralists and celieniniaiin tates it ,, to be hoped that 
the directors will make the Festival “pay” by these two per- 
formances, so that the Selection Day may be devoted to something 
more artistic and musicianly than usual. 

Another huge gathering is to take place at the Albert Hall on 
March 21st, when the B Minor Mass will be performed in honour 
of the bi-centenary of J. S. Bach. The nucleus of the chorus 
will be composed of the Bach choir; but as that exclusive body 
of amateurs would unaided produce but a very aarewranoen 3 olume 
of sound in the vast space of the Albert Hall, they will be joined 
by a large body “of recruits from other choirs, where the possession 
of a voice is of more importance than the social position of 
the vocalist. The united forces will be under the direction of 
Mr. Goldschmidt, who by dint of hard practising is generally 
able to make his chorus know their work so well as to be inde- 
pendent of his somewhat vague me ‘thod of nan ting. 

The Philharmonic Society this season will abandon last year’s 
experiment of employing a fresh conductor for r each concert, and 
have angnaed Sir Arthur Sullivan to conduct the whole of the 
concerts. Sir Arthur Sullivan is better known as a composer of 
comic operas than as a conductor, but the Philharmonic orchestra 
usually plays exactly the same, no matter who conducts, so that 
neither falling off nor improvement may be expected under the 
new régime. The novelties promised are a new symphony by 
Dvorak (who is coming over to nonnes the work himself), and 
a symphonic poem, Jeanne d’ Arc, by Moszkowski (a mediocre 
Berlin composer), while English music is to be bo 4 by an 
orchestral serenade by Mr. T. Wingham, a composer who is 
singularly fortunate in having his works brought before the 
public. 

The London Musical Society will bring forward some novelties 
at their concerts on March 25th and June 30th, amongst which 
will be Rheinberger’s Christoforus, Schumann’s Ballade vom 
Sdngers Pluch, and a requiem by Draeseke, a composer who 
is at present h ardly known in England even by name, 

The Richter Concerts will probably} y be devoted to the repetition 
of well-known works, a course which is always financially safe, 
but it is hoped that a new symphony by Brahms will be pro- 
duced in the course of the season; Liszt’s dull St. Elizabeth, and 
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Mr. Stanford’s fine Elegiac Ode, may probably also be brought 
forward. 


The Birmingham Festival, which takes place this year, will 
be noteworthy if only for the fact that Herr Hans Richter has 
been selected to sueceed Sir Michael Costa as conductor. In 
spite of the recently expressed opinion of a distinguished English 
musician to the contrary, the re can be no doubt th at the appoint- 
ment is an exeellent one Herr Richter has no equal as a 


conductor in England, and few, if any, abroad; and his selection 
by the 3irmingham committee shows a determination to secure 
the best artistic material at their command, which is highly 

laudatory. It will need a strong arm to clear away many of the 
“traditions” which accumulated under Sir Michael Costa’s rule; 
such barbarisms as the introduction ad libitum of brass and 
percussion into Handel’s scores will henceforth be impossible, 
and with the fine forces Herr Richter will have under his leader- 
ship, the performances should be altogether memorable. The 
principal new work to be produced at the Festival will be an 
oratorio by M. Gounod, Mors et Vita, the suecess of which is 
tolerably certain, as M. Gounod now obtains large sums for his 
English copyrights. Another novelty, Mr. Stanford’s oratorio, 
The Three Holy Children, will have to rely on its own merits for 
its success. The book has been constructed by Canon Hudson 
out of the Psalms, Daniel, and the Apocrypha, and gives great 
scope for picturesque and dramatic treatment, without falling 
into the absurdity of turning the oblique into the direct nar- 
ration in the manner familiarized by Sir George Macfarren’s 
oratorios. 


The short resumé of the musical were ts of the year, which 
we have given above, shows toler ab ly clearly what is the position 


Knglish music and English musicians occupy amongst us. With 
the exception of Mr. Rosa’s operas, the Ric :hter Concerts, and the 
Birmingham Festival, works by our best composers are con- 
spicuous by their absence from the programmes, and even in thi 
exceptional cases noted, it would be rash to prophesy that th: 
works by oars will prove, in the best sense, popular. It 
is easy to say that th fault lies with our composers, but any 
thoroughly unbiassed musician must confess that the work pro- 
duced by the small knot of English composers who unflinchingly 
aim at the loftiest ideal of their art is, taken as a whole, more 
than equal to anything produced in the same sphere by any 
other country. It may seem paradoxical to maintain that an 
unmusical country may produce good musie, yet this is the very 
phenomenon which England now presents. We have men 
amongst us who are equal to the best whom Germany can bring 
forward, yet the country generally is so ignorant of music, that 
this excellent material jas no chance ; it is swamped by inferior 
foreign products and the effete compositions called forth by the 
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bad state of public taste. The secret of this unfortunate state 
of affairs lies primarily in the ignorance of the public—an 
ignorance which is, to a great extent, hereditary, and the growth 
of many generations. It seems difficult to believe that a nation 
which can have produced such a school of musicians as that 
which flourished in the reigns of Hlizabeth and James l._—a 
school which rivalled in science and excelled in melody anything 
to be found at that day on the Continent, or which, a the 
later Stuarts, brought forth such an original band of musicians 
as the body of men of whom Henry Purcell and John Blow 
were the chief—can have become, in the course of little more 
than a century, so wanting in intuition as to let its musical 
judgment be ¢ absolutely ouided by the dictates of omer And 
yet this is the state of affairs with us now. The public has no 
opinion of its own. The tradition that German and Italian 
music must be good, a tradition which springs from the German 
court and artificial dilettanteism of the eighteenth century, still 
holds sway in our concert rooms. We sup ca t half the musicians 
of Europe with our money, inferior works by foreigners are per- 
formed among us, second-rate eo artists are received with 
applause, and all because the public is totally deficient in the 
power of separating what is good from what is bad. Many 
examples of the truth of this will doubtless occur to the mind of 
any constant frequenter of the principal concerts, but Hone is 
more prominent than the case of tlre Monday Popular Concerts. 
These performances are notorious for their exclusion of English 
music and English instrumentalists, but the productions of even 
second-rate Germans form occasional novelties in the pro- 
grammes, and foreign performers, whether they play well, badly, 
or indifferently, are greeted by the profoundly unintelligent 
audience with like measure of applause. Surely the great artists 
who appear at these concerts must laugh in their sleeves at the 
crowded room which re-echoes with as great applause whether 
they play in the most slipshod fashion, or whether their per- 
formances are of the most inspired character. But in justice to 
the public, it must be confessed that this state of affairs has not 
been altogether brought about by their own ignorance; indeed, 
it is not improbable that the judgments formed by the indiv idual 
units of the audience are more correct than the behaviour of the 
aggregate mass would lead one to suppose, and if this is the case, 
it may be regarded with thankfulness as a small ray of light in 
the otherwise dark look-out. Unfortunately, from various causes, 
but more from congenital ignorance than from real lack of musical 
perception, Englishmen are extremely diffident in expressing 
their true opinions, and prefer to rely upon the judgments of 
their self-elected guides, the newspapers (or rather the newspaper 
critics), than to appear odd or singular by relying upon their own 
judgment. 
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Now the traditions of musical criticism amongst us are 
exceedingly curious, and the judgments which the critics 
pronounce, whether. of praise or damnation, and which the 
public accept with such blind faith, are the product of much 
more complex forces than is usually imagined. The study of 
these forces, though son ewhat liable to render the student cynical, 
is of considerable interes st, as after a little practice it will be found 
possible to foretell, with a tolerable degree of accuracy, what any 
given newspaper will s y of any performance. The preliminary 
to the pursuit of this peculiar branch of investigation must 
naturally be that the student shall have free entry béhind the 
scenes of the musical world; an intimate personal knowledge of 


the habits and surroundings of the critics is also necessary, such 
as, for instance, the number of newspapers which each one 
represents, what relatives or friends he numbers amongst the 
ranks of the performers, whether he is himself a composer, and, 
if so, whether his compositions have been refused or accepted by 
the managers of the opera or concert he is criticising; whether 
he is in any way connected with a firm of publishers ; whether 
he has had a quarrel with the critic of some other paper ; 
whether there has been a dress rehearsal, with “chicken and 
champagne, ” to which he has or has not been invited; indeed, 
there is scarcely any personal matter which will not be found, 
more or less remotely, t have its use for the inquiring student. 
And when all this knowledge as to the peculiarities of the authors 
of the criticisms has been acquired, it will be of some advantage 


to know the state of the advertising department of the news- 
paper in which the criticism appears, it being one of the earliest 
objects of a journal to acquire paying adv ertisements. Managers 
are not likely to insert these if unfavourable criticisms of their 
productions appear; indeed, of so much importance is the mere 
question of advertisements, that it is only the very first news- 
papers which can afford to print independent criticisms. 

It will be doubtless said that these statements as to the 
external influences on criticisms are of too sweeping a character, 
and fortunately for the prospects of English music, there are 
honourable cases where an independent judgment is nearly always 
to be found. But criticism, both musical and (if recent state- 
ments are to be believed) . dramatic, is in a state of transition, and 
the old traditions die out very slowly and after a hard battle. 
An outsider can have hardly any conception of the difficulty a 
critic has in being entirely impartial. Musical cliques are so small, 
and the critics themselves are so often composers, that it requires 
a man to be of an exceptionally refined and sensitive disposition 
to enable him to attain an imperfectly impartial spirit in judging 
of a work when extraneous influences intrude themselves. Un- 
fortunately, refinement and sensibility are not distinguishing 
characteristics of the race; every scribbler thinks himself capable 
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of criticising, and consequently a task which should be entrusted 
to men who have gone through a special training, and have the 
education and feelings of gentlemen, is too often entrusted to 
individuals who are not only grossly ignorant and ill-mannered, 


but seem to regard their ignorance and bad breeding as the glory 
of their class. 

Every composer is to a certain degree a creator, and every 
original composer is a creator of what is new. As such, his work 


has a right to be considered from the point of view of its author: 
he alone can ex ‘plain it, for if music is not to stand still, but to 
progress in the future as it has done in the past, the new work 
will be an advance or variation on what has preceded it. This 
was the position which Wagner claimed, and it is nothing mor 
than what time has proved to have been in their days the posi- 
tion of Schumann, Beethoven, and even Mozart. Yet these great 
composers have in turn been each judged by contemporary critics 
from their own narrow point of view, and, heedless of the exampl 
of theirspre decessors, we see the major ity of the critics of our own 
time pursuing the same method, and judging from their limited 
point of view instead of from that of thn »composer. Would it be 
believed that a critic who represents more than one leading 
journal was observed at the recent performance of Pavrsifal at 
the Albert Hall, after devoting the greater portion of the first act 
to animated conversation with one of his kind, to buy a score of that 
immensely intricate work, and then to spend some time in open- 
ing the leaves and glancing over the music, which was evidently 
quite new to him ? It is almost needless to add that the criticism 
which afterwards appeared in at least one daily and one weekly 
newspaper was of a description which was disgraceful alike by 
its ignorance and misrepresentation. One of the worst aspects of 
the matter is that, owing to the ignorance of the audiences, the 
critics are undoubtedly a power. Individuals whom a little more 
knowledge and a little more courage would enable to form sound 
judgments for themselves are rendered so diffident of thei 
opinions by seeing them continually at variance with those ex- 
pressed in what they believe are unbiassed and enlightened 
criticisms, that they lose all inclination to have the courage of 
their convictions, and wait until they see “ what the papers say” 
before expressing an opinion on the merits of a performance or 
new composition. Thus matters seem to a certain extent at a 
dead lock. The public, encouraged in the belief that they are 
ignorant, are misled in their judgments by ignorant and prejudiced 
critics, and art pays the penalty. 

Another evil influence which may be briefly mentioned is that 
exercised by the great publishing firms, who are in some respects 
more powerful even than the newspapers, rom he critics stand 
very frequently in some connection, fiduciary or otherwise, with 
them. Ifa firm of publishers pays a large sum ie the copyright 
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of a work, it has naturally to look for remuneration from the 
numbers of copies sold, and in order to effectuate a large sale, a 
variety of forms of advertisement, direct and indirect, has to be 
resorted to. It will pay a publisher to contribute to the loss on 
the first few performances of a new opera or oratorio if he can 
succeed in obtaining good reviews in the newspapers. The long- 
suffering public, secretly perhaps, thinking the work both dull 
and « dreary, will disbelieve its own opinion when it sees “ what the 
papers say,” and will go again to discover the beauties whic’: were 
not apparent at a first hearing. Provincial choral socicties, seeing 
the number of times the work is done in London, and reading the 


laudatory criticisms that appear, will organise performances in 
the country, and thus, by the s ae of copies alone, the wily pub- 
lisher will net a rich reward. Of course, the method sketched vut 
here can only be followed by a firm that has command of con- 
siderable capital, and therefore if it can be ascertained (1) who 
is the publisher of a new composition, and (2) whether a high 
price has been paid for the copyright, a success can be foretold 
with a tolerable degree of certainty. It is also a notorious fact 
that the musical press is entirely in the hands of the great pub- 
lishing firms. The musical newspapers are for this cause of little 


importance, except as mediums for advertising the publications of 
the firm which “runs” the newspaper, and the apathy of th 


public in musical matters is so great, that no independent musical 
organ has a chance of success. 

It will be gathered from the tenor of these few remarks upon 
the present state of music in England that the prospect cannot 
honestly be said to be so encouraging as those who claim for us 
the right to be considered a musical people would fain have us 


7 


believe. But bad as much that we see around us is, the very 
fact that the abuses and errors which are the bane of the art of 
music in England are being recognized in more than one quarter 
is a hopeful sign, and one which may possibly lead to the uprising 
of a strong spirit of reformation. ‘The work that is being done 
by institutions like the Royal Academy and the College of Music, 

good as it is, cannot by itself restore a healthy tone to musical 
matters ; musicians already complain that the supply of recruits 
to their ranks is more than equal to the demand, and if our great 
teaching establishments continue to turn out singers and instru- 
mentalists at the present rate, the professional market will soon 
be seriously overstocked. What is wanted is a wider diffusion 
of musical knowledge amongst the concert and opera-going public ; 

and how this is to be supplied is a problem which is still unsolved. 
A certain amount of culture may filter into the ranks of amateurs 
from the great schools and colleges of music, but it 1s to be feared 
that it will be quickly absorbe d. by the vicious traditions which 
are so deeply enrooted amongst us. The few musicians and critics 
who persevere in holding up before the public a pure and lofty 
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ty ideal may do more; indeed, it is to them that we look, in the lone 
ee run, to achieve the victory. But before the battle is won, there 
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~ must be many a struggle and many a sacrifice, and it is only by 
ag ve perfect abnegation of personal interests, perfect love of art, and 
Ss ess perfect devotion that the end can be attained Such sentiments 
4 Qhre may seem empty phrases of rhetoric, but to those who have the 
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aL true interest of English music at heart, who know what English 
music has been and what it might be, they will bear with them 
the conviction of truth. 
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, I.—MUSINGS ON PAST M 
ein sAiiliens : 
a ln the sunny scented meadow 
hae : as 
Al By the basking summer sea 
ae [ have watched the trooping sh 
eee Over lawn and over lea 
oe Passing sadly, passing slowly 
a Like the years of melanchol: 
«ith That divide my days from 
5) iH + By the fireside I have lingered 
of Lived again the April mor 
, D I 
“4% When young Eros, fiery-tinge 
\ In our heart of hearts was | 
% When our hopes flew forth tog 
44 Y bs Winged their Way in haleyon 1 
oy And life’s winter was out 
a Here in Paris I remembe 
We ; All the sweetness of the 
iS ! When the russet-red Septemb 


Cast a glory on the bowers, 
| When at dawn we crossed the ferry 
by ies Plucked the coral briony | 

Sat among the fading flowers 
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Or that happier noontide glory 
When I taught thee how to twin 
4 Bay Hyacinth and star-wort hoary 
ti And the purple columbine, 
; ; And I told thee how Apollo, 
ie (Quoiting in the Spartan hollow, 
| Made the youth he loved divin 


From that tale of old-world sadness 
Fell the shade ot coming deat ni 
For one moment on our gladness 
We were still and held our breath : 
aS While the thrushes sang in chorus 
And anemones nodded o’er us, 
Lying low amid the heath. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
































EPICUREAN. 
\ R K \ K W. 


Y WILLIAM SHARP. 

THE last words of Gautama-Buddha, when, sitting under th 
Sal-tree, he prepared for his imminent advent into Nirvana 
were, “ Beware of the illusions of matter.” Marius, in whose 


imaginary biography Mr. Pater has embodied all that is highs 
and finest in Enpicureanism, would recognize these so- called iia. 
sions as the only criteria of truth, ret ndering himself up, as he 
] 
i 


strove from the first to do, in a complete surrender “to the 
dominion of outward impressions.’ 

It is the nar ration of the sensations and ideas of a late disciple 
of the son of Neocles, of one whose life is cast in that fascinating 


period of Roman history when Paganism really died under the 
philosophically universal toleration of Marcus Aurelius, that 
Mr. Pater has set himself to accomplish ; and it is only giving 
expression to a palpable truth to say that he has fulfilled his 
purpose with a sympathetic thoroughness which could be equalled 
by no living writer. On its own merits this work would challenge 


widespread attention, doubly so from the fact that its author (as 
it seems to the writer) is the chief living exponent of the really 


essential part of that Seatéles "whieh “close upon twenty-two 
centuries ago, amid the re sti a pleasures of his Athenian garden, 
Kpicurus promulgated to the listening ears of Hermarchus, his 
future successor, and of adios that beloved and faithful 
disciple, concerning whose children the last recorded utterances 
of the Gargettian sage were spoken to Idomeneus, “ If you would 
prove yourself worthy, take care of the children of Metrodorus.” 
Certainly, ardent discipleship did not pass away with the 
decease of the famous philosopher, or even with the natural 
end of Hermarchus, Colotes, Philodemus, and others little removed 
from the master in point of years. As an actually vital philo- 
sophic system the teaching of Epicurus was accepted, though in 


gradually attenuating decree, for over six hundred years, finding, 
as it did, devoted adherents even so late as in the third centur y 


after Christ. At long intervals, and in diverse countries, it 


ever and again appears as if the spirit of the founder of the 


* “Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas.” By Walter Pater, M.A 
Macmillan and Co, 
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philosophy of Sensation found rebirth,—as in France » midway and 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century, when Gassendi, 
the rival of Descartes, proved anew indisputably dite “Phi ilosophize 
Epicuri Syntagma” the possibility of uniting Epicurean p om iples 
with a high code of morals, when La Rochefoucauld published 
his philosophic maxims for the conduct of life, and 0 St. 
Kvremond lived freely and wrote worthily; or, again, as in the 
France of a later day, when Helvetius preached his doctrine of 
Sensation (Sensibilité) as the means of knowledge, and of self- 
satisfaction as the end of life, having his own philosophic calm 
put to the test by the public burning of his great work “De 
Esprit”; as in England by Jeremy Bentham and one or two 
others, and lastly, and most effectively of all, by Mr. Pater.” 

It is not the purpose of the writer to discuss here the question 
of the merits and demerits of the Epicurean philosophy ; he will 


content himself with saying that never has it been represented 
with greater fidelity, in its weakness as in its stren; oth, than in 
these two volumes by Mr. Pater, where it may be apprehended 
in as enticing an aspect as Cicero (in reality a bitter opponent to 
Epicureanism) shows it in the first book of his “ De Finibus.” The 
Kpieureanism of “ Marius” is that of the master, more than that 
of Aristippus and the Cyrenaics, still more than that of Timocratest 
and other apostates from the pure teachings of the founder. It 
may or may not be the case, as Mr. Lecky says, that Epicureanism, 
while logically compatible with a very high degree of virtue, has 
a practical tendency towards vice; but it is undeniably the case 
that men of fine nature may live up to and within its central 
doctrine and its limitations and yet suffer no deterioration of 
nature. The question rather is—not does such a nature de- 


teriorate, but does it attain to anything like the same spiritural 


development which it might by a sterner, a less select philosophy 
of life have otherwise reached? But a “Cyrenaic” without flaw 
was Marius. Epicurus, at the end of one of his definitions of his 
scheme of life, adds concerning his ideal man “that sometimes 
he will die for his friend.” In this also, by no means characteristic 
of the Epicureans as a body, does Marius approach his ideal 
prototype, for he ultimately meets the ary to his many 
questionings through an act of generous self-sacri 

Marius is a true Hedonist, and, accordingly, t indies in no 
vain pursuit of pleasure. For, after all, the true Hedonism is 


With Mr. Pater’s name should be coupled that of Mr. Richard Jefieries—a 
true Epicurean in the best sense of the term, as may be gathered from the following 
words. taken from one of Mr. Jefferies’ most characteristic productions :—‘ The 
hours when the mind is absorbed by beauty are the only hours when we really 
live, so that the longer we can stay among sheie things, so much the more is 
snatched from inevitable time. . . . These are the only hours that are not 


wasted—these hours that absorb the soul and fill it with beauty. This is real life, 
and all else is illusion. or mere endurance. 
+ Diogenes Laértius, Bk, x. 
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neither more nor less than cultured receptivity, openness to all 
thrilling or pleasant associations, avoidance of all that is mean 
and painful. This Hedonism, Hpicureanism, or by whatever 
name it may be called, does not prevent or seek to prevent due 
attention to and performance of the ordinary daily duties of life ; 
put it would teach us, where possible, to throw around these some 
clamour of beauty or significance, or at any rate not to let them 
interfere with our serenity more than we can avoid. For, as 
Epicurus himself has declared, ple: asure, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is not the end of a wise man’s life, but health, ease, serenity 
(vylela, atrovia, atapaéia). Concerning those minor observances 
of daily life, it should be with us as it was with Marius: “Those sim- 
ple gifts, like other ob’ jects equally trivial—bread, oil, wine, milk— 
had regained for him, by their use in such religious service, that 
poetic and, as it were, moral significance which surely belongs to all 
the means of our daily life, could we but break through the veil of 


our familiarity with things by no means vulgar in themselves.” 
And again: “ He was acquiring what it is ever the chief function 
of all higher education to teach—a system or art, namely, of so 
relieving the ideal or poetic traits, the elements of distinction, in 
our everyday life, of so exclusively living in them, that the 
unadorned remainder of it, the mere drift and débris of life, 
becomes as though it were not.” 


While to the question, What is the criterion of truth ? Epicurus 
replies Sensation, aic@now, Mr. Pater would add that for the 
ideal life one must possess two ergs serenity of spirit and 
contemplative insight. The value of finely balanced receptivity 
to Sensation cannot well be ovenmalianaaall at its highest deve- 
lopment it will prevent vain regret and vague anticipation— 
it will serve as the most effectual protest against the mere narrow 
conception of means a nd ends in life. As Mr. Pater says, in one 
of the finest of his uncollected essays,* “ the higher morality might 
well endeavour rather to draw men’s attention from the concep- 
tion of means and ends in life altogether,’—and again, against 
the predominance of machinery in life (2.e., against the conception 
of means and ends as a comprehensive conception of life as a 
whole) all that is really great in art and poetry is a continual 
protest. 

To witness with appropriate emotion the great spectacle of 
life, life in its widest and most comprehensive significance, 18, 
says Mr. Pater, in the essay already alluded to, the aim of all 
culture. Moreover, “that the end of life is not action, but 
contemplation, being a s distinct from doing, a certain disposition 
of the mind, is in some shape or other the principle of all the 
higher morality. In poetry, as in art, if you enter into their 
true spirit at all, you touch this principle in part; these, by their 
very sterility, are a type of beholding for the mere joy of behold- 

“ On Wordsworth.” 
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ing. To treat life in the spirit of art is to make life a thing in 
which means and ends are identified. This, then, is the true 
moral significance of art and poetry, . . impassioned 
contemplation.” 

The succeeding extracts from “Marius the Epicurean” will 
further serve to illustrate Mr. Pater’s position 


“To keep the eye clear by a sort of exquisite personal : ty a liness 
extending even to his dwelling-place ; to discriminate, ever more an e exactly, 
select form and colour in things from what was less select; to meditate much on 
beautiful visible objects, on objects more especially connect with ¢t period of 
youth—on children at play in the morning, the trees spring, on young 
animals, on the fashions and amusements of young men ; 1 ever by him if 
were but a single choice flower. a graceful animal or sea-shell, as n and 
representative of the whole kingdom of such things ; toa sly, on his way 
through the world, everything repugnant to sight ; and, s Ln umstance 
tempt him to a general converse in the range of such « itangle 
himself from that circumstance at any cost of place, money, o1 ; such 
were, in brief outline, the duties recognised, 1 rights new 
formula of life.”* . . . “Not pleasure, but fulness, plet if 
generally, was the practical ideal to which this anti-metaphys aphysic really 
pointed. And towards such a full or complete life, a ious yet select 
sensation, the most direct and effective auxiliary must : nsight, 
Liberty of soul, freedom from all the partial and misrepresent | whicl 
does but relieve one element in our experience at the cost freedom 
from all the embarrassment of regret for the past, and calculati t ture 
all that would be but preliminary to the real business of education—1 
through culture, into all that the present moment holds in trust IS, aS we stand 
so briefly in its presence. From that theory of life as the } wed, as 
a practical consequence, the desirableness of refining all t strum { inwal 
and outward intuition, of developing all their capacities, of test ind exercising 
oneself in them, till one’s whole nature should becon lium of 
reception, towards the vision—the beatific vision, if one y cared to make 
such—of our actual experience in the world. Not the conve: ibstract 
body of truths or principles would be the aim of the right, educat neself, 
or of another, but the conveyance of an art, an art in s ee pr ir and 
special to each individual. with the modifications, that is e to his peculiar 
constitution, and the circumstances of his growth, inas ie of us is 
‘like another, all in all.” +. . . “Such were the pract sions drawn 
for himself by Marius, when somewhat later he had out mastery of 
others, from the principle that ‘all is vanity.’ If he c l but t upon the 
present, if a life brief at best could not certainly be sh id to anything 
beyond itself, if men’s highest curiosity was indeed s y baffled, then, 
with the Cyrenaics of all ages, he would at least fill up the measure of that present 
with vivid sensations, and those intellectual apprehensions which, in strength and 
directness and their immediately realised values at the bar of act experience, 
are most like sensations.’{ . . . ‘As other men concentrate themselves on 
truths of number, or on business, or, it may be, on the pleasures of appetite, so he 
is wholly bent on living in that full stream of refined s tion; and in the 
prosecution of this love of beauty, he claims an entire personal liberty of heart and 
mind—liberty above all from conventional answers to first questions.’ § yale 
“Pitched to a really high and serious key, the precept—Be perfect in regard to 
what is here and now—the precept of ‘culture,’ as it is called—that is, of a 
complete education—might at least save him from the heaviness and vulgarity of 
a generation certainly of no general fineness of temper, but with much material 


well-being. Conceded that what is secure in our existence is but the sharp apex 
of the present moment between two hypothetical eternities, and all that is real in 


our experience but a series of fleeting impressions—so he continued the sceptical 
argument he had condensed, as the matter to hold by, from his various philosophical 





* Vol. L., p. 35 (relating to the discourse of the young priest of the temple of 
Aisculapius). 
f Vol. 1., pp. 153-4. { P. 1565. § Vol. II., p. 32. 
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to get beyond the walls of this closely shut cel 
ty ; if the ideas we are somehow impelled to form 
other minds akin to our own, are, it may be, but 
the world beyond a daydream probably thinne 
those fleeting impressions—faces, voices, material 
perious, might well se , & himeest to ste consideration 
passed might be made to yiéld him thet ‘ir interest, 
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cur in one of Mr. Pater’s most charac- 
.ys,—that on the “School of Giorgione ”— 
to this latest production, a work 
and importance in itself, but written 
arm and reserved OTace of style wherein 


by none. Fine filaments of gold, utterances 


y here and there to be found amidst the 
ly filaments of verbal gold, for the very 
n than at least some score of times, , giving 


a vague pleasure, leaving, as it were, a faint aroma, not more 
perceptible t than some specially sweet odour in a many peat ga 


garden. Yet neither 


t 


is nor any other characteristic word « 


expression is ever unduly accentuated, ever more obtrusive, for 


instance, than the subdu 
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There are others—notably one great example—who can, or do, 
write with more brilliant eloquenc e; but, after all, eloquence of a 
strongly pronounced type belongs more to oratory than to litera- 
ture. Mr. Pater is one of those who, by temperament and perhaps 
also by direct choice, prefer sigh to excitement, depth and 
subtle harmony of tone to great brilliancy of colour, reserve 
to unstinted plenitude ; what most affects him pleasantly would 
seem to be the element of repose, and disturbingly that of 
excessive emphasis: while the quality—as may be inferred from 
what has been already quoted—upon which a sets the highest 
value is that of serenity. Meditation—that severe intellectual 
meditation which Mr. Pater somewhere in this book speaks of 
as the salt of poetry—and the most fitting expression thereof, 
are never in these volumes dissociated. As with the imaginary 
compositions of Marius—to whom words are almost sacred, 
so full of deep significance and hidden beauties are they—each 
happy phrase or sentence is really modelled upon a cleanly 
finished structure of scrupulous thought ; as Mr. Pater has 
himself said of another,* “his words are themselves thought and 
feeling: not eloquent or musical words merely, but that sort of 
creative language which carries the reality of what it depicts 
directly to the consciousness, ” 

Mr. Pater’s imaginary biography—for tale it can hardly with 
propriety be called, notwithstanding the thread of sequential in- 
cident that runs through it—is divided into three parts. The first 
deals with the boyhood of Marius on the Tuscan campagna and 
in Pisa, and ends with the death of his first intimate friend, the 
brilliant Flavian : the second is occupied with his ripening thoughts 
and speculations, greatly stimulated as these were by the passing 
away of the “brother” whose decease he for long felt to be as 
painful to reflect upon as some brutal outrage ; with his journey 
from Pisa to Rome, and his first acquaintance with the happy- 
natured and ideally serene centurion Cornelius ; with his life and 
experiences in the creat city, his first acquaintanceship with 
Marcus Aurelius, and with others of re. essentially unstable but 
brilliant period, a period to which in many points the last five 
decades of our own century bear striking resemblance: and the 
third describes a banquet in honour of Apuleius; a Christian 
household; Marius’ growing weariness and perplexity ; the great 
new hope that he sees dawning for the world, the strange irony 
of his latest circumstances, and the mingled tragedy and pathos 
of his death. 

We are first introduced to the future Epicurean in the sedate 
household of that quiet country home where for generations his 
fathers had lived and died before him, or where, at any rate, 
they had spent their villeggiatura when tired of the confinement 
of their ancestral dwelling-place on the Czlian and of the heats 


* Wordsworth. 
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of Rome, until a certain Marcellus so dissipated the family 
fortunes that the latest members of : had perforce been content 
to dwell permanently .on those fertile sea-wind freshened 
neal contiguous to the outlying city-lands of ancient Luna, 
as the old Grecian settlement now known as Pisa was formerly 


called. It is to a life of extremest simplicity that Marius is 
trained, living as he does in the quiet villa with his widowed 
mother, and surrounded by the patrimonial fields and browsing 
cattle, the attached peasantry moving contentedly and happily 
amid their vines and c¢ iriously sanated olives; brought up, 
moreover, as he had sia from the first, in th at calm, and in 
its conscious dignity and nn ge reserve essentially Roman, 


religion of Numa, then no longer revered by the denizens of 
the troub led wee ot t] world-empire, but yet lingering on 


amid the pastoral life of the villagers in remote places, attracting 
still their reverential adherence and passive if not active love. 
White-nights—as Mr. Pater happily translates Ad Vigilias 
Albas, the old Latin name of the villa—was the ideal home for 
the boyhood of one like Marius to be spent in, a boy whose 
thoughts were not only moulded into the ancestral groove, but 
who had in his nature in a marked degree “a spontaneous force 
of religious veneration.” ‘lhe chief part of this first chapter is 
ecupied with a description of that private Ambarvalia, “ cele- 
rated by a single family for the welfare of all belonging to it,” 
and of the homely festivi ities succeeding the sacrificial rite. 
A portion of it curiously suggests a painting by a living artist— 
one of our greatest living artists—the Bénédiction des Blés « 
Jules Bréton: in the description by the writer of “ Marius” a 
is the same air of solemnity and sedate, reserved beauty as is 
so characteristic of the “ Blessing of the Cornfields.” 


7 
8) 
i 


‘At the appointed time all w eases : struments of labour lie untouched 
ung with wreaths of flowers; while master and servants together go in solemn 
procession along the dry paths of vineyard and cornfield. . . . Early on that 
day the girls of the farm had been busy in the great portico, filling large baskets 
vith flowers plucked off short fi ranches of apple and cherry, then in spacious 
loom, to strew before the quaint images of the gods Ceres and Bacchus, and the 
yet more mysterious Dea Dia—as they passed through the fields, carried in their 
little houses, on the shoulders of white-clad youths, who were understood to pro- 
‘eed to that office in perfect temperance, as pure in soul and body as the air they 
breathed in the firm weather of that early summer-time. The clean lustral water 


and the full incense-box were carried after them. The altars were gay with gar- 
lands of wool and the more sumptuous sort of flowers, and the green herbs to be 
thrown into the sacrificial fire, fresh-gathered this morning from a particular plot 
in the old garden, set apart for the purpose. Just then the young leaves were 
almost as fragrant as flowers, and the fresh scent of the beanfields mingled pleas- 


antly with the cloud of incense. But for the monotonous intonation of the liturgy 
by the priests, clad in their strange, stiff, antiq ie vestments, and bearing ears of 
green corn upon their heads, secured by flowing bands of white, the procession 


moved in absolute stillness, all persons, even the children, abstaining from speech 
after the utterance of the pontifical formula, /avete linguis /—Silence, propitious 
silence !—lest any words, save those proper to the occasion, should hinder the 


religious efficacy of the rite. . . A hymn followed, while the whole assembly 


99 


stood with veiled faces. 
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The second chapter deals further with the character of the 
young lad and his general environment, including an exquisite 
apie of White-nights. 


‘The traveller, descending from the slopes of Luna, even as | t his first view 
of the Port of Venus, would pause by the way, to read the face, as it were, of so 
beautiful a dwelling-place, lying well aw: iy from the white road, at 1 point where 
it began to decline somewhat steeply to the math land below. The building of 
pale red and yellow marble, mellowed by age, which he saw beyond the gates, was 
indeed but the exquisite fragment of a once large and sumptuous villa. Two ce 
turies of the play of the sea-wind were in the velvet of the mosses which lay alon 
its inaccessible ledges and angles. . . . The little glazed windows in the uppermos 
chamber framed each its dainty landscape—the pallid crags of Carrara, like wildly) 
twisted snow-drifts above the purple heath ; the distant harbour with its freight of 
white marble going to sea ; the lighthouse temple of Venws Speciosa on the dark 
headland, amid the long-drawn curves of white breakers. Even on summer nights 
the air there had always a motion in it, and drove the scent t v-mow! 


along all the passages of the house.’ 
The succeeding chapter, bearing the ape, Dilexi decoren 
Domus tue, records a visit paid by the youthful Marius to a 
famous temple of Aisculapius, away beyond the valley of the 
Arnus among the hills of Etruria. Soon after his arrival at this 
exquisite and health-giving place, he is instr icted by one of the 
young priests, part of whose theory of preparation for true fulness 
of life has been already quoted ; the whole discourse being “ con- 
ceived from the point of view of a theory which Marius afterwards 
found in Plato’s ‘Pheedrus.” Next morning, having bathed in 
the fresh water he found set aside for him in his room, a room 
where “the air about him seemed like pure gold, and the very 
shadows rich with colour,” and while examining at a distance the 
Houses of Birth and Death ere proceeding to the marvellous well 
of purest water, which was the original cause of the temple, his 
guide pointed out to him a physician already famous, though not 
vet more than thirty years old. This was Galen, whom Marius 
was often to see in after-years at Rome. After some pages of 
charming description, Mr. Pater give 1s, as a collect of tha nksgiving 
taught to the young worshipper by the attendant priest, the 
prayer to the Inspired Dreams, which Aristeides has recorde l at 
the end of his “ Asclepiadee.” Ere he leaves this hill-set sanatorium 
—the scene of his first initiation into a real philosophy of life, 
moreover—he receives, from an unsuspected point of view, a 
glimpse of that Luna wherein he is soon to take up his residence: 
“the very presentment of a land of hope; its hollows brimful of 
a shadow of blue flowers; and lo! on the one level space of the 
horizon, in a long dark line, were towers and a dome: and that 
was Pisa—or Rome, was it? asked Marius, ready to believe the 
utmost, in his excitement.” When he gets Sar to White- nights 
once more he finds his mother r ailing, and soon afterwards she 
vent which brings within the experience of her son his 
first real deep-seated sorrow. 
It is while at Pisa—a tall school-youth now and living with a 
guardian or tutor—that Marius makes the acquaintance and finally 
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gains the friendship of Flavian, a brilliant and striking persone ality, 
but the embodiment ~~ hat corruption which had already t taken 


such deep root in the pathol life. There is nothing more ex- 
quisite in these volumes than the fifth chapter, describing how the 
two lads, Flavian indeed more of a youth than a boy, climb one 
bland sunny afternoon into an old nung’ de and there pore over 
the beautifully written book the elder has just received as a 


present—no other than the Golden Book of Apuleius. The fines 
portion of this, the story of Cupid and Psyche, Mr. Pater a 
translated at lenoth , rendering it, moreover, with a charm of style 
altogether his own, and repeating anew the old and ever-beauti- 
ful legend with greater reserve and with not less poetic loveliness 
than Mr. William Morris has done in one of the volumes of the 
“Earthly Paradise.” 


Flavian and Marius see more and more of each other, and even 
while the younger slowly comes to recognize that there is some- 


thing alien to his i in tg nature of his friend, he looks up to him 
with reverence as well as with love. For Flavian is possessed of 
genius of a kind, and has a passion to become the regenerator 
of his native Latin tongue, fast corrupting as it then was in spite 
of the strong influence brought to bear upon its preservation by 
Marcus Aurelius and others, who felt that after all the old pure 
Latinity was more germane to them as a means of expression 
than Greek. Gidsieally a composition shapes itself in his mind, 
“little by little, out of a thousand dim perceptions,” and sud- 
denly, “as oftenest happens with natures of genuinely poetic 
quality, those piecemeal beginnings came suddenly to harmonious 
completeness among thi fortunate incidents of one _—y 
happy day.” This day—one of the first hot days of March 
that sacred one of the celebration of the Ship of Isis; and the 
ceremony from first to last is described with the author’s cus- 
tomary felicity—from the first launching of the vessel on the 
Pisan sea-marge to the young men, far on in the night, rowing 
their lanterned boats up and down the stream and singing aloud 
their melodious chorus,— 


“ Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 
Quique amavit cras amet.” 





On this very night, however, the germ of malaria has engrained 
itself in Flavian, and ere long he lies on a sick-bed, mortally ill. 
There is great pathos in the narration of his lingering weakness 
and of his death, and of “the blind feeling of outrage, of resent- 
ment against nature itse lf,’ which take possession of Marius after 
the long nursing is over; he is full of bitterness, and impresses 
every detail upon his memory, “as a man might piously stamp on 
his memory the death-scene of a brother wrongfully condemned. 
against a time that may come.” With this chapter on “ Pagan 
Death” ends Part I. 


It is long before even the acute sense of loss, the insistent grief 
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350 MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. 
at his friend’s death, leaves Marius. But more than ever he 
buries himself in his studies, chiefly ste ping himself mentally 
in the philosophic writings not only of Epicurus and the poetic 
Lucretius, but of that older writer, “in a certain sense the teacher 
of both,” Heraclitus of Iona. From Aristippus of Cyrene, also 
he learns much; the recorded teachings of that master coming, 
in his case, to a well-prepared soil, and so not so likely to be 
productive of weeds of bitter savour as might otherwise have 
been the case. The Cyrenaic philosophy is dealt with incisively 
and sympathetically, all that is worthiest in it meeting with an 
insistent note of keenest appreciation ; indeed, the whole chapte 
entitled “The New Cyrenaicism” may be regarded as an essay 
of the utmost value to all striving to work out for themselves the 
difficult problem of how to make the most of life. That this 
“new Cyrenaicism ”’ is very different from what is now generally 
known as Epicureanism goes without saying. 

In due time Marius leaves Pisa, to take up his residence in 
Rome, at his ancestral mansion therein, and to enter into the per- 
sonal service of Marcus Aurelius. There is one beautiful passage 
early in the chapter describing his setting-out by the by-ways 
among the lower slopes of the Apennines of Luna :— 


“ Travelling yr, so far, on foot, he was altoget ner so trim: snd iT sh, | iat, as he climbed 
the hill from Pisa, by the long steep lane through the olive-yards, and turned t 
gaze where he could just discern the cypresses of the ane school garden, like two 
black lines upon the yellow walls, a little child took possession of his hand, and, 
looking up at him with entire confidence, paced on bravely at his side, for the mere 
pleasure of his company, to the spot where the road sank again into the valley 


beyond.” 


So little changed is the modern Orvieto from the ancient Urbs 
Vetus that Mr. Pater’s vivid description thereof, condensed as this 
description is, is as applicable now as it was in “ reion of the 
last of the Antonines. Itis on this journey,in Urbs Vetus itself, 
that Marius first meets the young centurion Cornelius, like him- 
self Rome-ward bound, hereafter to be his chief friend. When 
the travellers draw near to the imperial city they make an effort 
to reach it by daylight, “but the highest light upon the mauso- 
leum of Hadrian had quite gone out, ‘and it was dark, before they 
reached the Flaminian Gate. The abundant sound of water was 
the one thing that impressed Marius as they passed down a long 

street, with many open spaces on either hand—Cornelius to his 
military quarters, and Marius to the old dwelling-place of his 
fathers.” The description of the lattcr’s early days in Rome is 
full of interest, the writer, either through thorough acquaintance 
with his subject or by the dexterous application of exceptionally 
keen insight, producing for us once more the Eternal City as it was 
during the second century of our era—not by any detailed account, 
but by a few felicitous phrases, and sometimes even by some 
especially happy word. Marius has arrived in time to witness 
the ovation decreed by the Senate to the two Emperors on their 
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return to Rome—the younger, Lucius Verus, flushed with his 
recent victories in the Kast, albeit his generals, and not he, had 
accomplished the triumph of the Roman arms, while he luxuriated 
amidst the voluptuous pleasures of Antioch. The procession of 
the two “brothers” along the Via Sacra to the Capitol enables 
the young Epicurean to realise the essential difference between 
the two men—Marcus Aurelius, full of dignity, reserve, and with 
a certain pathetic sadness in the calm and undisturbed gaze of his 
eyes; Lucius Verus, beautiful enough to “remind many of the 
delicate Greek god of flowers and wine,” but with eyes alert for 
the glances of the many fair women who thronged the proces- 
sional route, and with an unmistakable delight in the almost 
worship with which he fancied the populace regarded him, while 
the bland Roman air seemed alive with the universal acclamation 
to his colleague —Salve Imperator! Dw te servent! After the 
flute-players were silent, and after the shouts of Salve Iivpevator, 


as Marcus Aurelius turned away from burning incense before the 
vorgeously apparelled image of Jupiter, the “ Father of his People’ 
sat down to a public feast in the temple itself. Subsequently 


arrived what was, for Marius at least, the great event of th« 
day, “a discourse almost wholly de contemptu mundi, pronounced 


in the presence of the assembled Senate, by the Emperor Aure- 
lius.” This discourse, which Mr. Pater gives in full, is delivered 
in the great hall of the Curia Julia, and, besides the hundreds of 


members of the Senate, Marius notes the great sophists or rhe- 
toricians of the day, “with their staves of ivory in their hands, 


on their curule chairs,” chief among them the majestic Cornelius 
Fronto, leading orator of Rome, and the chosen friend of the Lmpe- 
rial philosopher, and beyond al! these, amid the warm shadows 


caused by the rays of the Novembe1 anal slanting through the 
purple curtains, the Empress Faustina, in all her fasc inating 
loveliness. As Marcus Aurelius utters his famous discourse upon 
the vanity of all things, it seems to his young and ardent listene: 
as if the Emperor were composing not only “the sepulchral titles 
of ages and whole peoples,” but “ the very epitaph of the living 
Rome itself,” so that, as he listened intently, he even seems “to 
foresee a grass-grown Forum, the broken ways of the Capitol, and 
the Palatine hill itself in humble occupation.” 

The succeeding chapters deal with Marius’ introduction to the 
Kmperor, and his first a cquaintance with Faustina and Cornelius 
Hronto ; the first volume ending with a description of one of those 
tierce public shows in the ¢ amp phitheatre, which Marcus Aurelius 
tolerated, though seienn lly deeply averse to them. 

The first few chapters of the second volume are a continuation 
of the second division of tlie narrative. They deal with “ Stoicism 
at Court”; with Marius’ mental and spiritual evolution ; with an 
account of the “famous procession, or transvectio of the military 
knights, passing over the Forum, from their trysting-place at the 
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temple of Mars, to the temple of the Dioscuri,”—on this occasion 
not, as customary, “amid the heat and roses of a Roman July 
but, by anticipation, some months earlier- the almond-trees 
along the w ay being still in leafless flower”; with a discourse by 
Cornelius Fronto; with the blending of the nobler form of ( yre- 
naicism with the nobler form of Cynicism -pages full of subtle 
thought and true philosophy ; and with other matters of greater 
or lesser interest, from the “Ceremony of the Dart” to the 
death of Annius Verus, the Emperor's little son. Many passages 
tempt the present writer towards quotation, passages of acute 
insight, or characterised by a curious and quite individual felicity 
of diction, or simply exquisitely descriptive—as on page 76, et 
seq., with the roar of the immemorial waterfall, in the calm wind- 
less weather, plunging down into its time-worn place—but he 
must be content to select only one, of some length and fairly 
embodying some of Mr. Pater’s characteristics as a writer. The 
author is speaking not of Marius, but of his present antitype. 


‘In the quiet heat of early summer, on the dusty morning, the music 
comes, louder at intervals, above the hum of voices from some neighbouring 
church, among the almond-trees in blossom, valued now, perhay nlv for the 
pathetically rapt faces among priests or worshippers, and the mere el juence and 
tact of its preachers of righteousness and religion; for indeed, in his scrupulous 
idealism, he feels himself to be something of a priest, and that devotion of his 
days to the contemplation of what is beautiful a sort of reli is servic Afar 
off, how many fair cities and delicate sea-coasts await him! At that age, with 
minds of a certain constitution, no very choice or exceptional circumstances of 
life are needed to provoke an enthusiasm something like this. Life in modern 
London even, in the heavy glow of summer, is stuff sufficient for the fresh 
imagination of a youth to build its ‘palace of art’ of; and the very sense and 
enjoyment of an experience in which all is new are but enhanced, like that glow 
of summer itself, by the thought of its brevity, which gives him something of the 
gambler’s zest in the apprehension, by dexterous act or diligently appreciative 
thought, of the highly-coloured moments which are to pass away so quickly. At 


bottom, perhaps, in his elaborately developed self-consciousness, his sensibilities, 
his almost fierce grasp upon the things he values at all, he has, beyond all others, 
an inward need of something permanent in its character to hold by, of which 
circumstance, also, he may be partly aware, and that, as with the brilliant Claudi 
in Measure for Measure, it is, in truth, but d: ) 
bride.’ But the inevitable f alling of the curtain is probably a long way off; and 
in the daylight, at least, it is not often that he re ally shudders at the thought of 
the grave—the weight above, and the narrow world and its company within. 
When the thought of it does occur to him, he may say to himself—Well! and 
the monk, for instance, who has renounced all this on the security of some dim 
world beyond it, really acquiesces in that ‘fifth act,’ amid all the consoling 
ministries around him, as little as I should at this moment, though I may hope, 
that, as at the real ending of a play, however well acted, I may already have had 
quite enough of it, and find a true well-being in eternal s! 


irkness he is ‘ encounteri1 


Part III. consists of nine chapters, each one of these as inter- 
esting as any that has preceded it; indeed, they are as a whole 
of even greater interest, for in them the life and “ ideas ” of Marius 
the Epicurean draw to their culmination. In the first chapter 
we have an account of a banquet given by “a certain aris- 
tocratic poet” in honour of Apuleius, who had come on a 
visit to Tusculum. After the banquet there is a strange cere- 
mony, wherein young men in armour, among them the y vouthful 
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Commodus, with “long swords weaving a silvery network in 
the air,’ dance the “Death of Paris”; and after this comes the 
literary entertainment of the evening, the reading from a roll of 
manuscript of a composition presumably by Lucian of Samosata 
a discourse between Chzerephon and Socrates concerning the 
myth of the Halcyon. In the starlit duskiness of the night, 
Marius has subsequently a short conversation with Apuleius—a 
conversation interrupted, but sufficient to inaugurate a train of 
thought evolving a vague, yet not merely visionary apprehension 
of “ a world, widel r, perhaps, in its p sibilities, than all possible 
fancies about it. 

The following is fro) .e account of this “curious house” at 
Tusculum :— 





At the further end of this | apartment, fragrant with the rare woods of a 
id, inlaid panelling, the fall f a tic oil from the ready-lighted mye 1ps, 
iris-root clinging to the dress cuests, as with the odours of the dag 
the gods, the supper-table wa ad, in dainkiness chasecherietie of 
izreeable petit mattre, who rtained. He was already most carefully dress 
but, like Martial’s St tella, p 3 uusly, meant to change his attire once 
ind again during the banqu t] t instance for an ancient vesture (object 
of much rivalry among the j n fashi it that great sale of the imp 
vardrobes), a toga, of altoget st texture. Fe wore it with the grac 
becoming the leader of a th LOY ien on foot for the restoration of 
that disused garment, in whi y » customary evening dress, all th 
visitors were requested to al tting off the dainty sinuosities and well 
disposed ‘“ golden-ways”’ of folds, wit larmoniously tinted flowers. The 
opt alent sunset, blending p tly w ificial light, fell past the quiet 

estral effigies of old cons lignitaries, across the wide floor strewn with 
aie of sandalwood, and itself in the heap of cool coronals, lying ready 
for the foreheads of the guests on a sideboard of old citron-wood. The crystal 
‘ups darkened with old wi he hues of the early autumn fruit—mulberries 
pomegranates, and grapes, 1 id long been hanging under careful protection 
ipon the vines, were almost 1 a feast for the eye, as the dusky fires of the 
rare twelve-petalled roses. <A urite animal, white as snow, brought by one of 
the visitors, purred its way g uly among the wine-cups, coaxed onward from 
piace to place by those at 1 , aS They |] ‘clined e asily on their cushi 
German eider-down, spread « ie long-legged carved couches. 

A highly refined modificati { the acroama—a musical performance during a 
meal for the diversion of sts—came presently, hovering round the place 
soothingly, and so unobtrusiy that the e npany could not guess, and did not 
like to ask, whether or not it had been designed by their entertainer ; inclining 
nm the whole to think it so wonderful peasant music peculiar to that wild 
neighbourhood, turning, as it did now and again, to a solitary reed-note, like ; 


bird’s, as it wandered into th: stance 


Shortly after this, Marius becomes acquainted with a Christian 
household, presided over by the widowed Cecilia. There is nothing 
finer in the book than the desc ription of this other “curious 
house ” and its inhabitants, of the impressive address uttered and 
the Christian hymn sung in the subterranean galleries of the 
dead, of the strange new music, of the thrilling Mass, and of the 
gladness of the dimly understood rite of sacrament. Marius 
comprehends at last how it is that his friend Cornelius has such 


a divine serenity and nobility in the midst of a troublous and 


corrupt period. 


Passing over three or four chapters, we arrive at the last, 
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headed “Anima Naturaliter Christiana.” Plague, bad harvests, 
evil times, accompanied by rainsand thunderous storms and strange 
upheavals of that volcanic soil, have not only excited the in- 
habitants throughout the country, but have also aroused their 
worst superstitious passions. Whilst Marius is staying a few 
hours in a small town not far from his native place, one of these 
earthquake shocks occurs, and he, by some irony of fate, is found 
among a number of those Christians who by their unholy rites 
are supposed to have brought down the vengeance of the offended 
gods. Marius, Cornelius, “and a few others, exercising the pri- 
vilege of their rank, demand to be tried in Rome, and they are 
accordingly sent thither across the desolate, plague-haunted inter- 
vening lands. During the first night Marius, by an act of generous 
self-sacrifice, contrives the escape of Cornelius, who, however, does 
not realize the true state of affairs. Weary marches follow, accom- 
panied by insult, fatigue, deadly weariness, till, on the fifth night 
of their journey, Marius is left for dead. He is, however, taken 
care of by some country people, who by chane e happen to be 
members of the persecuted Christian community. For a time it 
seems as if the fever that has seized him will pass away, but ere long 
it becomes evident that the sick man’s hours are numbered. He 
dies quietly at the last, the people round his bed praying fer- 
vently, Abi! abi! anvma Christiana! No Christian martyr 
is he, as he would himself recognize, yet as a martyr is he con- 
sidered by these simple folk, “who, in the crey austere evening 
of that day, took up his remains, and buried them secretly, with 
their accustomed prayers.” Marius, if not a Christian, at least 
dies with an exultant outlook into that future of humanity 
concerning which he had so continuously speculated, a future 


now suddenly irradiated by the new divine light coming from 
the distant East, out of the shadow of sham neful death. : Thus 
also does it come about that he justifies the saying of Epicurus, 


that sometimes the true disciple will even die rh his friend. 
WILLIAM SHARP. 








CRADLE AND SPADE. 


BY WILLIAM SIM AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL,” 
rHE RED ROUTE.” 


‘HAPTER XII. 
THE OPINION OF HER FRIENDS. 


SHERIFF DURIE was not very grateful to Frank Usher for the 
suggestion he had made about Mina. He would have preferred 
that Mina should remain on his hands as much a prol lem as 


the originator of the origin of species, the man in the iron mask 
and the author of Juniu But his mind was too much habitu- 
ated to the search for cool truth to allow him to ignore any 


suggestion which seemed to be made in good faith. Usher had 
made the suggestion that Mina was the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Dunbeath with something like passion. The sheriff was not 


unaware that the advocate saw what an advantage Nixon had in 
devoting himself to her service, and that he was anxious accord- 
ingly to assert his own interest in the search. Both the young 
men bored him on the subject, but Usher less than Nixon, 
because he regarded him as a brilliant youth, with solid pros- 


pects. He was not sorry, however, having written to his friend, 
Leslie, in the North to hear that the man or men who had 
brought Mina ashore from the wreck had long left the coast, 
though the woman who had nursed Mina was still available for 
cross-examination in her little inn at Ruddersdale. Had he been 
thoroughly disinterested, the sheriff would not have been pleased 
to find that some of the avenues to the truth were permanently 
closed. He thought, however, ot was old enough to know that 
even if Mina did discover her true parentage, she would never 
be happier than she had been Me his house. He was more than 
usually brisk and alert on the morning of Leslie’s answer, and 
after breakfast, as he stood looking on the spring sunlight, in 
which the insects were beginning to come to life about his law n, 
he hummed tunes. Dressed in a velvet shooting coat, with a 
blue tie on his breast, he seemed more like an artist than a 
distributor of judgments. Mina knew whenever he made his 
appearance in that style that he was unusually well and 
cheerful. 

“T haven’t done anything at my ‘Eminent Scotch Sheriffs’ 
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CRADLE AND SPADE. 
for some months, Mina,” he remarked, wheeling round upon her. 
He had been engaged for twenty years upon a book purporting 
to bear that title, Somehow it never got written, though the 
reputation of it had gone abroad, and. people were accustomed 
to say of him, “ What! Don’t know Sheriff Durie! He’s 
written the most masterly account of the Scotch sheriffry which 
exists.” That is what he meant they should say, having com- 
pleted the book. As yet, however, after twenty years’ considera- 
tion of it, he had got no farther than ten fragments of biography, 
in which he thought he had turned some very good periods, and 
written incidental passages of history worthy of Alison o 
Macaulay. Though the book never got itself completed, it kept 
the sheriff a good deal in the Advocates’ Library, and he was not 
a little proud of the voluminous quantity of extracts he had 
made in the course of the twenty years’ consideration he had 
given to the subject. “1 don’t get on as I would wish to,” he 


said, diving both hands into the pockets of his coat, and turning 
upon Mina, who stood enveloped in a dark dress of velveteen 
edged with gold—she was preparing to go out, and make some 


] 


morning calls. He was delighted to see that the craving for a 
little social life had come back upon her. She had not recently 
cared much about going out. “1 must take up acain, Mina. 
The administration of Scotch law during the Reformation period 
—that is the knotty portion I am writing, and it requires a 
great deal of hard burrowing. I must get help. Indeed Usher 
has been good enough to give me a little help already. It’s a 
singular circumstance about Usher, what an entire absence of 
the historical sense there is in him. He sees a precedent and 
its application to a given case with mighty keenness. But the 
nice proportion, the feeling for antiquity, and the style which 
are requisite for my ‘Eminent Scotch Sheriffs, ar entirely denied 
him.” 

“T am sure Joseph had nice proportion.” 

“Qh, come Mina, that’s too much of a good thing. Joseph 
knew—-knows, I should say—quite less about Scotch history 
than a town messenger. Quite less! Don’t look so gloomy. 
[am very far from underrating Joseph on his own ground. But 
as for giving me any assistance in my ‘ Eminent Se oteh Sheriffs,’ 
oh no! Now, I am not likely to be back before dinner-time; 
where do you propose to go to? Don’t call upon that sour old 
Mrs. Gibson. She'll only fill your mind with bitterness. She's 
a disagreeable woman. An unwholesome, unsatisfactory, entirely 
obnoxious woman. I hope she will remove out of the neigh- 
bourhood, and take her scandal-mongering into some community 
which will better appreciate it.” | 

“No, papa dear, I sha’n’t call on her. I like her as little as 
you do. Imean to walk round and see the Finlays. Perhaps 
I shall go as far as the Bertrams.”’ 
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“Then you will want 


“No; I shall prefer 


to ride 2?” 


to walk round. It is a lovely morning. 
TY . mid i! 
Bessie Finlay will expect 


me, and Gerty. too.” 


Very good,’ said the sheriff, his head full of his eminent 


predecessors ; “ only | 
AJ : » 
AT dinner, yes. 


The sheriff drove int 
the hill to the Finl: ays 


Mina’s subsequent his 
past. She only went 
Finlay being a perso! 


every known port be 


Finlay was an abstra 
home in his carriage : 
by himself, and rolled 
him in the interval 


spent at Corstorphine, 


drawing-room, and tl 
nearly as much an abst 


said good-morning to 
them at night when 


wife had borne him 
survivors were not 
Mina liked them, thou: 


suppose you will be back at dinner.” 


Mina walked a mile round 
The Finlays have nothing to do with 

y, as they had nothing to do with her 
ere because they were neighbours, Mr. 
who ran steamboats from Leith to 
the north and south pole. Mr. 

n to Mina, a fat abstraction, who came 
seven o'clock in the evening, who dined 


=) 


town, and 


way—nobody ever having seen much of 
ext morning at eight o'clock. He had. 
however, four pretty dau 


ichters, the major part of whose life was 
between a green lawn, a hot-house, a 
ir bedrooms. Their father was very 
raction to them as to Mina. He never 


them in the morning; he never kissed 
they went to their beds: he sometimes 
called Gerty Bessie, and 
idea in his mind who 


) ° -_ 
Bessie Gert 


, having no very susti vined 


was who. Perhaps it was because his 


fifteen daughters in his time, and the 
inlike some of the deceased. At any rate, 
oh she knew little of their father, and she 


valued their opinion on most of those questions which pretty 
girls discuss when they see each other, on green lawns, in hot- 


houses, or in their bedr 


Oh, lovely!” cried 
a garden walk, where 


YY) 
(oriis 


Gerty Finlay at a window opening upon 
Mina was sauntering. 


“Good-morning, Gerty. Isn’t it lovely? It might be mid- 
summer. The air is so warm and soft. I see your rookery is 


all finished.” 


“Qh, lovely!” repeat 
rookery. It’s you, Mina 
The two sisters, brown- 


d Gerty. “And it isn’t the air, nor the 
Bessie, do look, before she comes nearer 
| 


\aired, clear-complexioned girls, stood 


at the window and looked down at Mina, who smiled upon them. 
As she went to the door Gerty said to Bessie— 
“T’m sure she is a foreign princess. Did you ever see anything 


so becoming as that walking dress ? 


>? 


“Oh, lovely!” cried:Gerty, as Mina went into their morning- 
room, where they were snipping the stalks of flowers and 
arranging them prettily for bestowal over the house. 


“Gerty, don’t,” cried Mina; ‘ 
You make me feel quite 


or the shape, or—— 


‘please restrain your admiration. 
unhappy. What is it? Is it the lace, 


er ee Wee 
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“ It’s everything put together, Mina dear, and yourself looking 
for all the world like a foreion prine ess.” 

Mina knew that her neighbours busied themselves with 
making up little romances about her origin. But she did not 
care to be reminded of it. She preferred to move out and in 
among them as Sheriff Durie’s daughter. 


“Turn round, Mina,” said Bessie, “and oi me aback 
view.” 

Mina turned round to oblige her, and then sat down, positively 
declining to be admired or criticised any longe1 

Mrs. Finlay came in presently a large solid woman with a 


jovial expression of worldly enjoyment, and was invited to take 
up the strain commenced by Gerty at the open window 

“And, how’s the sheriff?” asked Mrs. Finlay. 

“ Over head and ears in work,” said Mina. 

‘Ah, it’s a very exacting profession, the law,” said Mrs. Finlay, 
scrutinising the girl from top to toe; adding, “I do think, 
Bessie, that a walking- dress like that would suit your com- 
plexion and figure better than it does Mina’s. Now, if I were 
dressing you, Mina, I should say, ‘Choose colours which by 
contrast bring out your own natural complexion. That's a good 
rule, and though you are raven dark, you dress yourself in dark 
material, which is a mistake. No doubt the yellow edging 
relieves it, and the lace is pretty in any’case at your throat and 
your wrists. Still, something lighter would suit my idea of 
you better. It would make the most of your raven hair and 
your delicate complexion. Eut, after all, you're an engaged 
girl, and it doesn’t much matter.” 

“Mama, you’re always telling people unpalatab 
said Bessie. 

“Ts it an unpalatable truth to be told that you are engaged ? 
I can assure you, Bessie, 1 shouldn’t be at all sorry to be telling 
you just such a truth. 

Bessie snipped her flowers contem ptuously, and remarked that 
“she was not such a hopeless old maid that her mama should be 
so desperately anxious to have her engaged.” 

“They don’t go off,” pursued Mrs. Finlay without the least 
apparent idea that she was saying anything annoying, “they 
don’t go off, Mina. I don’t know whether it’s their noses or 
their feet, but nobody proposes for them. I did think that the 
engaging young publisher who danced six waltzes with her at 
the December assembly had some intention of proposing. But 
no. It all ended in his calling upon Mr. Finlay and asking him 
for cheap rates for his books to the Cape of Good Hope.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with our noses,” said Gerty, 
feeling that organ with her thumb and finger, and talking in a 
nasal voice. 

“Don’t you think,” pursued Mrs. Finlay, “that Gerty has got 
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rather too much nose for the shape of her face? It makes her 
look so decided and sometimes quite repulsively firm ; whereas, 
poor thing, she is a perfect angel of acquiescence, and would be 


a treasure to any reasonable man. Bessie’s nose is not the thing 
either. I like a nose » yours, now, Mina; that, if you wil 


excuse me for saying it, suggests a little reserve of impudence.” 
“Oh, ma!” cried Gerty, ‘“ Mina is not——’ 
But the mother was not going to be stopped in the high 
career of her talk. 


“Well, you are an engaged girl at any rate, Mina, and you 
can tell them if it isn’t a very happy time of life. I wasn’t long 
engaged myself. Mr. Finlay married me six weeks after he saw 
me. That was before had steamboats. He was always a 
hasty man, but though we married in haste we never:repented 
at leisure. Long engagements are a mistake. JI have no 
patience with a man who asks a girl to be his wife, and keeps 
her dilly-dallying for years till he is ready ; life isn’t long enough 
for that sort of thing. When is your marriage coming off? 
Dear me, I forget whether it is that strong young man, Nixon, 
or that disgustingly clever advocate, Usher, you are engaged 
to.” 

“ Ma rattles away,’ | Bessie: “ you mustn’t mind her, Mina. 
She’s been so much ab the | with pa that she says any- 
thing just for the sake of talk. 

“JT am not thinking much about marriage,” said Mina, gulping 
down a strange sensation at her throat. 

‘You take it very seriously to be an engaged girl, Mina,” said 
Mrs. Finlay. “I remember when I was engaged I made faces at 


4 


myself in the looking-g 
the other half.” 

“ Ma, dear, I think you are rat! ‘oarse,” said Bessie, looking 
at Mina’s disturbed countenance 


of the day, and kissed Alec 


“Well, ’m not porcelain, | admit that. What does the sheriff 


think of your marriage, my dear Here are the Bertrams, | 
declare—Bobby Bertram and his sister. He's an idle lad, that 
Bobby Bertram. Gerty, go upstairs for my thimble. Well, Bobby 
Bertram, how are you How do you do, Eleanor? We were 
just discussing Mina’s engagement.” 

“Dear Mrs. Finlay, please not to discuss it any longer,” said 
Mina. 

“T was saying, Eleanor, that | think it’s their noses which 
keeps them from going off—I mean my girls. I have no fault to 
find with Mina’s nose.” 

Bobby Bertram, an extravagantly-dressed youth, carrying a 
heavy flavour of scent about him, twirled his dark moustache 
and looked sentimentally at Mina. 





“Bobby, when are you going to do any work?” asked Mrs. 


Finlay. 
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“ When the lawns are in order I’m going to devote my time to 
croquet.” 


7: How would you like to be engaged to an aavocate , asked 
Mrs. Finlay, addressing Eleanor. 

Mina looked miserable, but it was no use : opting to 
restrain Mrs. Finlay. She was nothing if not outspoken. 
Kleanor was a tall girl, with a good figure and ialevolent face. 
She said if one didn’t marry a publisher, one must marry an 
advocate—there was no other choice in the metropolis; but at 
least she wouldn’t like you to marry a man who couldn't speak 
up to his brief when he got one. 

“1 would marry for love, not for these sorts of reasons,’ said 
Gerty with a simper. 

“Oh! I daresay you will run away with th r some day,” 
interruped her mother ; proceedin o to reima , it must say, 
Eleanor, I think you have the right of it. Who was it, girls, told 
us about that Mr. Nixon, what a shameful br lewn he had 
made in the Parliament House ?” 

“ Ma, I wish you would hold your tongue,’ exclaimed Bessie, 


looking at Mina’s disconsolate fac: 

“Oh! you're all so sensitive nowadays,’ said Mrs. Finlay, 
ringing for something to eat and drink. “Here, my dear, if | 
haven't said the right thing about your sweetheart, I’m sorry 
for it. Come and sit next me. Bobby Bertram, sit at the head 
of the table and carve. You will be hungry after your walk. 
Idle people are always hungry, Bobby.” 

“ Or thirsty, Mrs. Finlay,” said Bob! yy, looking in the direction 
of the decanter. 

Mina had come for a little sympathy, or, at least for a little 
variation to the monotony of her regret, for the absent Joseph. 
But here she found nothing but contempt for her absent lover. 
On we other hand, Usher was discussed in a strain so flattering 
that she felt she had done him much injustice in all her thoughts 
of him. 


‘He is very ambitious,’ said Eleanor Bertram; “but I love 
Bs gt in a ‘man. One may be sure it will always take him a 


little way up the mountain, even if he don’t reach the top. He 
is just the sort of man I should like to marry. 

“JT hate your hard-working fellows,’ ejaculated Bobby, who 
had an income of his own, and didn’t need to work 

“ Kat, then, Bobby,” said Mrs, Finlay. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ON THE SPOT. 


THE little community of Ruddersdale was a ccustomed to an 
annual influx of strangers. They ec ame in from remote western 
islands to fill the local boats at the great season of the herring- 
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fishing. They crowded the lowland village, and having habits of 
their own, they once a year gave it a foreign appearance to itself. 
When they had passed a couple of monthe sailing into the North 
Sea, lying through the summer midnights at ‘their nets, they 
went away with ‘their wages to their crofts on another shore. 
From time eae Ruddersdale had been used to them ; it 
expected them; and when they came it understood their ways. 

But what was this the she phe rd’s daughter at Cnoc Dhu had 
done? She had found a handful of particles, and all of a sudden 
Ruddersdale had blazed into the firmament of publicity. People 
in the south talked about Ruddersdale, wrote about Ruddersdale, 
waited in the great metropolis of Edinburgh for the latest news 
about Ruddersdale ; and that, not be ‘cause Ruddersdale went to 
sea and fished, but because gold lay among her ravines and 


mountains. 
There was a visible increase in the importance of the leading 


inhabitants, as rumour magnified insignificant finds into substan- 
tial nuggets, and the hamlet gathered to itself a larger fame. In 


the parish church, the Rev. Mr. Johnson had Ophir constantly 
on his lips, and his warnings were impressive to those who set 


their minds upon “gear” unaccompanied by “grace.” But it 
was enough for Ruddersdale that Mr. Leslie believed in the gold. 
Not that it pinned its faith in all things, temporal and spiritual, 
to the potentate of the place; but it had long been accustomed 
to his lead in everything which concerned it, and it knew of old 
that Roderick Leslie generally could be trusted to understand 
what he was about. It witnessed the arrival of a new order of 
face with some fear and jealousy. New arrivals who came to 
dig were very unlike the autumn arrivals who came to fish. 


The fishermen spoke Gaelic > and kept much to themselves, and 
were, except at great pay occasions, unaffected and sober and 
simple. Not understanding much Scotch, they preferred their 
own company to the Rudde vadalors’ But the men who arrived 
to dig were a different order of being. Scotch they were, no 
doubt, like the Ruddersdalers the mselves, but Scotch with all 
the local edge rubbed off their speech. They might have been 
born and bred far beyond the Border, or over the sea in Ireland, 
to judge from the bold incisiveness of their speech. Then they 
had a manner of their own. Everything they did was disagree- 
ably “on the open.” ‘Then it was the custom of every house- 
holder in Ruddersdale to take a mid-day dram, either at Nancy 
Harper’s, or at the big hotel, or in one or other of the spirit 
shops on the shore. ‘To facilitate that object back-doors abounded 
in Ruddersdale, so that the “dramatists” might avoid all appear- 
ance of the evil thing when they were engaged in taking it, 
It was the diplomatic homage which the © dramatists ” paid to 
sobriety. They did not like to offend the great moral law of 
temperance by even seeming to take a dram. They preferred 
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to disappear suddenly at a back-door, instead of boldly entering 
beneath Nancy Harper’s sign, and when they reappeared in the 
street they liked to look asif their brief absence might be ex- 
plained by the delivery of a tract, or some other similar mission 
of a goodly and estimable character. The new arrivals, on the 
contrary, were constantly dramming, but they ignored the in- 
stitution of back-doors, and boldly stood, pipes in mouth and 
tumblers in hand, drinking, regardless of appearance or custom. 
Then they had no “canniness” about them, no “ pawkiness ”— 
phrases significant of the deeper diplomacies of village life ; they 
stood in the street, speaking right out from the chest, and that 
rather noisily than otherwise. They had all been at the othe 
side of the world; some of them had been in America; some 
of them had been everywhere; most of them professed to 
have already twice or thrice made large fortunes and thrown 
them away. It cannot be said that Ruddersdale liked them so 
well as it liked the quiet western fishermen; but as the gold 
fever grew, it learnt to accommodate itself to them and theia 
manners. Besides, did they not pay for}their lodgings ? and was 
Ruddersdale to be above such a question of legitimate profit as 
that? At the end of the pier a new tone was introduced into 
society by the diggers. Take a look at them, one of these fine 
spring evenings, as they stand at the pier-head, a couple of dozen 
of them. Russell is there, and Nixon too ; the latter smoking 
his pipe, having performed a day’s rowing to Cnoc Dhu, and 
willing to hear the chat of the experienced before he takes up 
his work. There is a generic sameness about the diggers. Nixon 
can tell from looking at them that the y have been used to spurts 
of hard work, varied by prolonged spells of idleness. There is 
one man as tall as himself sitting on a box; he has no jacket on, 
and he is sitting in his white shirt sleeves, and is dressed in 
good black cloth. What could have taken him to Ruddersdale 2 
Not want, for ever and anon he takes out a handful of silver 
from his pocket to find a fusee among the change. He calls 
himself Armstrong, not inappropriately, “to judge from the swing 
of his arms as he talks. Like the rest of them, he talks Scotch 
without any appreciable accent. 
“ How did I come to be at Red Gully in ’52?” he is saying to 
a medium-sized man, wearing a beard to his waist and a belt 
which might have tied up a stallion. “I went mate of a brig 
from the Clyde the year before, and we had been dodging about 
the Pacific for fifteen months when we ran down to Victoria 
for some wool. We had heard a mighty fuss about pearls in 
the islands, but devil a pearl did we get; either the natives 
wouldn’t sell or they had nothing ¢o sell. Except at one remote 
spot, by the way, where we had—me and one o’ the crew—got 
over a white reef, and lay off a shore where there was a mighty 
routing and hallooing of men and women wearing their own 
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skins, and looking warm in them. We didn’t dare to land, foi 
there were so many of them, and they didn’t seem particularly 
polite, the men of them handling their clubs with rather mor 
affection than we cared about. But I noticed one old chiet 
wearing a pair of drawers, with a respectable kind o’ look about 
him, though he was as blue as that sea with tattooing. So | 
stood up in the stern o’ the boat and cried out— 

“<Buono, Johnny ; hae ye ony pearls to sell ?’ 

“The old chap seemed to prick up his ears at that. He 
stepped down the beach a bit, with the dignity o’ fifteen 
skippers. We could see by the way the crowd made w: vy fol 


him that he was cock o’ the walk. He steps down till he stands 
just outside the waves, and up goes his fist, this way, and hi 
bellows over to us-—‘ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, my hearty 2” Think o 
that now, in ane o’ them little Pacific is lands, a tattooed man 


bellowing—‘ Hoo’s a wi’ ye, my hearty?’ You can supposi 

that our first notion was to “bout ship and run. It sounded 

so old Nickish. Then putting up his fist again, he calls out— 

‘I'm frae Auchtermuchty mysel’; whaur do you come frae ? ’ 
‘Pettycur, says 1. ‘What’s your name ?’ 

“* Jock Bonthron,’ says he. 

‘Jock Bonthron, 0 Auchtermuchty, says I, ‘that was drooned 
seeven years ago?’ 

“<The very same. 

‘What are ye noo, Jock ?’ 

“Come ashore and see,’ he roared ; and when I was steering 
the boat ashore, an ugly fellow put up a boomerang above his 
shoulder and was going to fling, when Jock, like a hundred- 
weight of coal, comes down on.him with his fist, and the mai 
disappears. They were used to it, | could see, for the fellow 
crawled round to Jock’s feet and be ooed his pardon. When we 
got ashore he takes us round to his house, as canty a bield 3 
you'll find in Ruddersdale, and after a dish o’ the finest oysters 
i ever tasted, and real turtle soup, he presented me wi a handit 
0’ pearls.” 

“¢« Armstrong, was his last word, as he shoved us off, ‘not a 
syllable about this to Meg.’ 

“«Surely, surely, says 1; for Jock had six wives and fifteen 
young children among the savages, and, as he said to me, ‘ Man 
it’s wonderful how comfortable you can mak’ yoursel’, if you just 
gi’e them a wee bit knockin’ doon noo and again.’ ” 

“Who was Meg?” asked Nixon. 

“ His weedow,” replied Armstrong. 

“But that’s no answer to my question,” suggested the man 
with the leather belt ; “how you came to be at the Red Gully 
in ’52.” 

a Tm comin’ on to that,’ replied Armstrong. “After we left 
Bonthron’s island, we went due 8.W. for Victoria, sure o’ a carer 
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0 wool, at any rate; but when we threw out an anchor at Long 
Bay, where five-and-twenty ships lay deep in the water, we 
couldn't make it ont at all. There wasn’t a watchman aboard 
a aoe ship. Not a sign of life from stem to stern 0 one 0’ 
them. Captain went ashore in his boat to look up an agent. 
Not a shop open. Every house deserted, every inhabitant “fled, 
as if the plagues o’ Egypt had been driving up their street. At 
last he came on an old Chinaman with a broken leg, and the 
explanation was out. “Ally go diggee goldee,” said the China- 
man. Well, he went about with his boat’s crew, helping himself 
to whatever he had a mind to; then he came aboard drunk, 
singing, ‘ Ally go diggee goldee.’ 

ePiy go pay a visit to that clipper lying astern,’ says I, when 
the captain went asleep with his head in a coal-scuttle. And 
off 1 goes, in the evening, got aboard, and what do I find? 
‘Witness my hand, John Boothby, that this day, my crew having 
deserted for the goid-fields, I follow to the same place to recover 
them.’ Every man-jack of them had bolted, and John Boothby 
made the best of a bad job, and followed too. So did our crew; 
and that’s how I came to be at Red Gully in ’52.” 

That was only one man’s chatter. There were a couple of 
dozen of them at it on this spring evening at the pier-head, all 
chattering—some of them of bloodshed and robbery; some of 
them of treasure made and thrown away, never to return. They 
were thus engaged when a stout, hectoring man, with a red face, 
swept down the quay. 

“ ‘Take a good look at him, Nixon,” said Russell. 

“Why ? ai 

“Tt’s Roderick Leslie; and you haven't had the pleasure of 
being introduced to him vet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A LITTLE TALK. 


THE miners stopped their talk when Leslie made his appearance. 
He had evidently come down to say something to them in a 
body, and as a body they lifted their heads and looked at him. 
So cosmopolitan a group had never gathered on that pier-head 
before. 

The local potentate seemed to be aware that he would have 
to throw away a little of his grand manner if he meant to be 
effective. It was not easy for Roderick Leslie to look anything 
else than an overbearing, all- powerful personage. He had it 
all his own way at Ruddersdale ; he had no other- experience 
than that of absolute, uncontrolled rule; he carried the marks of 
his experience in every movement of his person, from his stride 
to his frown. 


“ Having a little bit of a preliminary talk anent the digging— 
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eh?” he asked, with a gracious inclination towards Russell, and 
a SC rutinising keenness of glance in the direction of Nixon. 

“We are, “said all of the voices in unison. 

“Now, then, you are here altogether, I want to make a 
proposal to you; I want you to take wages from me, and give 
me the use of your spades and your experience, instead of 
throwing it away on chance-work. I’m prepared to put down 





one or two thundering big shafts. Will you work for me ?—say, 
will you take the offer? I make it to every man of you. My 
foreman is sitting there among you. Speak up, Russell; tell 
them that for me they may dig and have their victuals; for 


themselves they may dig and starve.” 

“T’ve been a fortnight here, Mr. Leslie,” said Armstrong, 
“standing round your bank-door asking for a permit. I don’t 
want wages; I want permission to dig on my own account; | 
can get wages anywh | want gold, and I'll risk the starva- 


tion. 

Leshe did not answer him; he only looked steadily through 
the group, and said that “no permits would be issued—that all 
trespassers would be prosecuted.” 

‘It's too late to say that,’ replied Nixon, removing his pipe, 
and looking at the banker. “I know two permits that are signed 


and paid for, and I mean to commence when I like on any shingle 
beach between Ruddersdale and Cnoe Dhu.” 

Leslie did not reply; he only looked at the ange with 
narrowing eyes, then turning on his heel, as if he had been too 
long off his pedestal, he moved up the pier, having exclaimed 

“Settle it with Russell. He knows the terms : he will tell 
you how to arrange.’ 

Then commenced a great “ talkee-talkee” among the diggers, 
away from whom Nixon moved. He felt that he had not said 


enough to the banker. He must have the ground thoroughly 
cleared for his work, and not be hampered with thoughts of 


trespassing. So he followed him to the town bridge, where he 
was contemplating the rush of the water. As Nixon approached 
him he seemed to start and cower before he recovered himself to 
look as overbearing as usual. 

“T must have this se ttle 1,” said Nixon in a plain, downright 
way. “One of these days I shall be at work on the alluvium. 
and I must know that I am not to be interrupted by any of your 
men declaring me a trespasser, 


The banker’s face foes ae at once. He looked as near 


benignance as he was cap: able of ap proaching. 
«“ Oh ! Mr. Nixon, it’s you. There’s a difference in your case. 


You have my permission, sir, to dig wherever you like. I don’t 


want to cancel the permit.” 
He talked as if his valleys contained gold for the picking up. 
“Thanks. I’m much obli; ged to you. 
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“Oh. you are going this way aes are you?” as Nixon turned 
into a side path leading up the rive 


“T don’t mind much where I go at this hour. I had half 


thought of going through the plantation behind the town; but 
this is just as good a way as the other. I can walk with you so 
far.” ) 

“Thanks,” said the banker with a sinister tone to his voice: 
“T’m much obliged to you.” Nixon did not notice it. “You 
are putting up at Mrs. Harper’s ?” 

“Yes; she’s a good old-fashioned creature, who looks to the 
comfort of her guests.” 


" Ay.” 
“It’s an amusing little house; I rather like living in it. 
There’s so much goes on in it, and one hears the gossip of a 


hundred years in it.’ 
“That won’t do you much good.” 


“That depends upon circumstances — I say, by Jove, that 
slip of yours very nearly sent me head-foremost into that pool.” 
The banker was profuse in his apologies. He had, indeed. 


fallen all his weight on Nixon from a side-path, “ the latter 
only escaped from being prec ipitated over a crag by laying hold 
of an armful of gorse. 

“T’m not sure that it wouldn’t have finished me if I had gone 
in there. I can canoe that rapid, but if I had taken it head- 
foremost—well, there’s no use spec ulating about what might 
have happened: only I feel as if I had made a narrow escape 
from being killed. You are a good weight.” 

“ It was a stupid and dangerous slip for me to make,” said Leslie, 
whose jaws became unaccountably yellow as he looked at Nixon. 

“Oh, don’t bother about it,” said the latter; “it was nothing. 

I was'saying I liked that little house of Nancy’s, because there 
is the gossip of a hundred years in it. I’m rather interested in 
Ruddersdale gossip—particularly in one incident, about which, 
however, it’s difficult to get any light—any bright light. You 
remember, of course, the romance of a littie girl being brought 
ashore from a foreign wreck, right out of a storm—a young 
babe who was taken over by Sheriff Durie from your hands ?— 
I say, though, how do you happen to be looking at me in that 
way ? You surely don’t know, yourself, the expression your 
face wears—all thunder and jaundice. I’m not aware that I’ve 
said or done anything to incur your detestation ; or are you ill?’ 

Leslie made some ghastly contortions of his face, said he was 
not very well, and had not, indeed, been able to listen to what 
Nixon had been saying to him. He was better now, though, 
and would listen. What had he to say about the romantic 
incident? Was he there to inquire about it? Did he know the 
sheriff? Did he know the girl? Did he understand the cir- 
cumstances of the case ? 
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“T don’t mind saying that I know the girl intimately, and 
that I should be very pleased to make any little discovery I 
could about her.” 

“Ay,” said Leslie; and as they approached a swampy margin 
to the river, over whic h they had to get by hop-step-and- leap, 


the conversation stopped for a time. 
“| wonder at a young man like you,’ commenced Leslie, with 
all his own manner re — od to him, “taking up with a foolish 


notion of finding gold, when you have a profession to make your 
way upon. They tell me you are an advocate—an advocate! 
and you came north on our mail-coach to riddle dirt, hoping to 
find what would remunerate you for your trouble. Why, man, 
from every point of view it’s the behaviour of an idiot.” 

“JT was led to believe that you had faith in the supply. 
Indeed, since I came here I have seen or heard something of a 
company starting to work the ore. What's idiotic about my 
doing for myself what a company is doing for the excellent 
British public ? ” 

“T think you are about as simple a character as the shepherd 
who first brought me the intelligence.” 

“ Oliver Gun ?” 

Again Leslie looked as if he were ill. 

Nixon remarked the change in his face, and disliked his 
symptoms; they seemed to indicate so much personal hostility 
to himself. But he offered him his sympathy, which was 
accepted without words. When he had quite recovered, and 
looked less like a man longing to commit a murderous assault. 
Nixon asked him— 

“Ts there anything P culiarly simple about the shepherd ?” 

“We have nothing to do with the shepherd,” said the other. 
“But I see you, a young man, throwing away your opportunities 
—your brilliant opportunities—of making your name and your 
fame at the bar, and coming away up here, a small fishing 
station on a cold coast, with no opportunities of fortune for any, 
and establishing yourself at work which can only last but a briet 
period. Go back, man, to your Parliament House, and take up 
the gown you have cast off. You are nothing but a waif and : 
vagabond here; there you are no worse than scores of ial 
even if you are badly off for money. Don’t I know? Haven't 
I supplied the courts with more cases than any factor out of the 
north, and haven’t I the experience requisite for advising you ?” 

“Tt’s very good of you, Mr. Leslie, to take such a “fatherly 
interest in me—very good, I’m sure; and I would be indebted 
to you if I could enderstend your rapid alterations of manner 
from one which looks like a savage intention to assault me, to 
another which patronizes me with as much affection as if | 
belonged to you. I quite appreciate all you say about the 


Parliament House, but you will allow me to know the details of 
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my own life better than you. I don’t stand in need of advice. 
Heaven knows, I’ve had enough of advice in my day to establish 
a college of sages in a good going business. But my experience 
of it is, that it is about as permanently useful as a pinch of 
snuff, and a hanged deal more aggravating at the time.” 

“A young man knows everything,” said Leslie. “ Positively 
everything. Give him five-and-twenty years—I suppose that’s 

about your spell—and there's nothing in heaven or earth, or 
behind the veil. that he doesn’t know as well as the Creator 
Himself.” 

“No; I make no pretensions to omniscience. 

“That’s well. It’s a wise man, they say, that knows his own 
father.” 

It was now Nixon’s turn to start and look a little ill. 

“My sagacity,’ he said bitterly, “ends at my father. I don’t 
know him. I never knew him. If I knew him I should not b 
standing on the edge of this bitter moor looking into the Rudder 
with you.” 

“Come, come,” said Leslie, with a touch of softness in his 
voice. “This alters the case. Then you have no subsistence at 
the bar. You are without funds, you are without friends, you 
are a waif and without briefs. Now look at me, Mr. Nixon. | 
command a considerable field of law. I can see that briefs are 
sent you. Back you go to Edinburgh and you will have business.” 

“Ah! I have known such jolly fellows in the country over 
their tenth tumbler make me just such promises. But—but 
Mr. Leslie, the business never came. The jolly promisers forgot 
all about it when I was out of sight. Excuse me if I am a 
little sceptical.” 

Again a fit of illness overtook Mr. Leslie. Nixon turned aside 
from the footpath in case he should be leant upon. Then. of a 
sudden, with the force of an explosion, Leslie burst out : 

“Then, curse you, what are you here for? Are you here to 
spy upon me? Are you here from the Court of Se S101 ¢ But 
you'll find you're dealing with the wrong man for once.” 

An apoplectic flush “rushed over his face, and he stopped 
for words. 


about me, Mr poe og I've been every ies over mye ad 
no man ever stopped to ask me why I was here or 
man until [ have come across you. Keep your mind easy. I 
am not here to spy upon you.” 

“What have you got to do with Mina Durie?” he burst out. 
“Isn't she well enough under a good man’s protection? Can't 
you let well alone? Why, man, she may be a fish-brat, for 
aught you know. Isn't she better to remain as she is than 
revert to that through over-curiosity ? Go back, man, to Parlia- 
ment House and practise your profession.” 
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“We're not hitting it off, Mr. Leslie; good-evening. You will 
allow me to mind my own business.” 

Nixon returned to the town, but Leslie leant up against a 
cairn of stones and looked towards the mountains. A far time 
came back to his memory, a time of youth and lawlessness which 
he thought he had buried for ever. But no, the dead past was 
yielding up ghosts to menace him. His respectability, his hold 
over Ruddersdale, his very liberty to go and come, were all 
threatened. His life seemed tumt ling in ruins about his ears. 
But, by heaven! he would make a fight of it. He would not be 
driven from place and power at the nod of the first birkie who 
came out of the south. Birkie must be less inquisitive, or 
Again Mr. Leslie of Ruddersdale looked exceedingly ill. 





CHAPTER XY. 
THE MOUNTAIN. 


N1xon had never paid a visit to Cnoe Dhu so as to reach the 
summit. It was a peculiarity of his that when in the neigh- 
bourhood of mountains, or, indeed, of anything shooting into the 
air, he always longed to be on the top, and it was only a question 
of time with him when he should reach it. He set aside a day 
for himself to get up Cnoc Dhu, that he might the better under- 
stand the strange land into which he had fallen. The day after 
his talk with Leslie he had nothing better to do than resume his 
exploration. There was the mountain, and there was—yes, 
there was the girl by the way, he had met on Loch Dirlot. He 
shouldn’t in the least mind seeing her again. He would rather 
like to see her. His short engage ment with Mina had given 
him a glimpse into the charm of companionship with women 
who were capable of affection. He did not care for this girl’s 
affection in the least. A shepherd’s daughter on the mountains! 
All he should care about was the suggestion she should make 
of another love for another. If he were vicariously reminded, 
that was enough for him. Perhaps he would not have thought 
of her at all in connection with Cnoc Dhu, had he not mentioned 
to Nancy Harper that on the island beyond the mountain he 
had lighted upon a Highland young lady who had once occupied 
the same room as he was now in himself. 

“You're jokin’, sir,” said Nancy. “There’s nobody goes on 
that loch from year’s end to year’s end, but Duncan Elder and 
Oliver Gun—and, maybe, Elspeth.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Harper, it was just Elspeth I met there. 
Believe me, Elspeth is what they would consider a beauty in 
the south. I don’t know what they consider her here, there are 
so many pretty female faces though none quite like Elspeth’s, 
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She has so much dignity of carriage, so much reserve of grace, 
and such an attractive shyness.” 

“Poor lassie!” said Mrs. Harper with emotion; “I’m fonder 
o Elspeth than of ony lassie ever lived. I cannot say what my 
own would have turned oot had she lived. Ay, ay—weel, wee! 
—CGod knows best; it was for my sins she was removed !” 

“That's not how things happen, Mrs. Harper. I know one 
of the wickedest sinners on earth, who has broken nearly every 
law in the Decalogue, and he has a family of the most beautiful 
daughters.” 

“ Aweel, they've been made daughters instead o’ sons for his 
sins.” 

“There's no arguing with you. There are some funny ano- 
malies in the world.” 

“ Aweel, I’ve seen an ill-faured tree loaded with fine fruit in 
autumn. But that Elspeth, she just beats everything I eve 
saw; the e’en that she has when she’s standin’ at that window 
lookin’ oot ower the sea. Shell say, ‘That’s a big, big ship 
yonder, Nancy. She ca’s me Nancy, puir thing, tho’ I’ve a 
weel-kent-hoose, and she’s but a shepherd’s daughter. She'll 
say, ‘That's a big ship, an’ no ship to be seen. An’ I'll say 
‘Hoot awa wi’ your nonsense, lassie ; it’s you that disna ken the 
sea and the white faem o't, an the drivin’ cloods, and the trails 
o snawy mist. There's nae sail there ava’... And she'll stick till’t, 
an’ say, ‘ Nancy, it’s a big ship, forby the smacks in the harbour. 
I can count the sails.’ An’ a pilot-body or a fisherman will com: 
in, an’ they'll say, ‘Ship, ship—ay, there’s a ship; a clipper 
comin’ roond wi’ timber frae Quebec, maist likely for Leith.’ 
Now, she’s richt efter a’, ye see. Oh, sic an e’e, and sic a han 
an’ airm, an’ fit, an’ middle. Eh, Elspeth’s just the perfection 
o a lass for a young man’s fancy.” 

“Yes, she’s a wonderful product of the mountains,” said Nixon. 
“Tm going up that way. Will I say that you sent your love 
to her?” 

“Ay, ay, do that, Mr. Nixon. Ye micht, if ye have room in 
your pack, put in a bit book o’ sangs out o’ the sooth. Elspeth 
can read, and her father’s a great man for a book, if he can 
come by it without too much expense. No, I’ll no’ put bannocks 
in your pack, for they go all to meal. You're safer wi’ loaf-breed 
an’ twa-three cauld cuts o’ troot, wi’ your flask. Coming, 
coming ! 

Nixon set out for Cnoc Dhu from the high crags to the north 
of Ruddersdale, and came round upon the base of the mountain 
above the shepherd’s house. He looked for the shieling for a 

long time without finding it. It was as difficult to find asa 
wren’ nest in a bank of clay: nothing more cunning than a 
wren at building and concealing her large mansion of moss and 


feathers. A shepherd’s shieling in a mountain swept by the 
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storms of the north, is as craftily disposed to elude inspection. 


At last, however, Nixon came upon it, by following the burn 
where the gold had been first di iscove red. He had not been there 
before ; he noted how neatly everything was disposed beneath 
the shelving cliffi—the stack of peats to “the side of the shieling, 


the flower-pots in the w ie , the whitewash of the walls, the 
ash-tree hedge of the little garden, one of the trees containing 
the large nest of a magpie, the overflow of the burn carried by 

a pipe “into a rocky basin—everything struck him as c!eanly 


healthy, pretty. As he stepped down the hewn side of the 
dusky cliff above the house, the shepherd’s wife came out and 
looked at him. She had seen him from a side window. She 


had not many visitors at the shieling ; and as she had years 12 


given up visiting Ruddersdale, she was not very familiar with 
fac es. 


“You will be Mrs. Gun.” said Nixon. “I came along from 
Ruddersdale, rowed up the Cranberry burn as far as it runs, and 
walked across the moors. [’m rather wet about the feet and 


legs. I thought I should come in on you and ask a few ques- 
tions about Cnoe Dhu.” 

“Surely, surely, sir,’ said Mrs. Gun. “Come your ways 
sir, and sit down. Elspeth, come, here’s a gentleman from 
Ruddersdale. You'll be from the bank ?” 

Elspeth came to the door, drying her hands, and, to hei 
mother’s surprise, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? And are you very well, indeed? I met 
him, mother, on the — of Dirlot. Father knows him too.” 

“ You'll be hungry after your walk,” said Mrs. Gun. 

“Yes, rather. But Nancy Harper put some kippers into my 
pack, and I haven’t eaten them te If you'll give me the use 
of a chair, I'll sit and eat under your roof-tree.” 

5: Surely,” said Mrs. Gun, who aid not dislike the look of the 
youth. “Elspeth, lay the cloth.” 

They laid it, and Nixon began to eat. 

“The shepherd’s up the mountain,” said his wife to one of his 
inquiries. ‘“ You see he has to follow the sheep, and they’re very 
keen to get their feed high up when the weather breaks. No, 
no, he never loses any of them. What would he lose his sheep 
for? Dear me, a sheep's not a silly animal at all. You're very 
far wrong to think the like o’ that. Don’t they all know Cnoc 
Dhu, every sheep o them? And don’t they know their own 
lee corners and their own craig tops? Surely, sir, as well as you 
know your own home in the south. We had an old tup, we used 
to call him Roderick, after Mr. Leslie, and no disrespect to him 
whatever. Well, he was sold away over the mountains to a man 
who keeps a farm on the West. We was very sorry to part 
with Roderick, for he came a great deal about the shieling. But 
what does he do? He walks across the mountains a week after 
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he was sold—ay, a hundred miles and more; and Oliver, he says, 
‘Deed, Ill never say a word about it. The poor tup can just 
bide where he is.’ And there he is to this hour.” 

“T’m anxious to get to the top of Cnoc Dhu to-day,’ said 
Nixon. “Do you think the shepherd could go up _ with 
me ?” 

“ Well, Elspeth, you can take the gentleman up as far as your 
father is; but I wouldn’t say that the mist isn’t on the summit, 
and if that’s the case, you'll not win farther than the bottom of 


the crags. Surely, lassie, you can go up if you like. Take the 
gentleman round “by the view above Dirlot, and show him the 


birds flying above the islands.” 

Elspeth and Nixon ascended the steps above the shieling 
together, and got on to a broad tableland of moor. 

“ It’s very pleasant to see you so soon again, said Elspeth 
when they had started together. “That’s Roderick there, see, 
the old tup that my mother was talking sedi He doesn’t go 
very far away from the house now. He’s getting an aged tu] 

“What an old formidable blackguard! He has a face as b ies k 
as black. His horns are like antlers.” 

* Oh, Roderick can beat any tup on the mountain, but he's 
tired of it. See, he’s away to the back of that big rock to get 
the lee. He knows you're a stranger. Now, we'll begin to go 
straight up till we get on the crags overlooking Dirlot . Lill go 
before you and show you the way. I'll not go very fast, because 
it'll take the wind from you, and that’s not good. We'll find 
my father somewhere about there. He's counting the lambs 
to-day. They’re very fine, strong, healthy lambs the year.” 

“TI say, you certainly have a magnificent pair of lungs. | 
consider myself rather a mountaineer, but I can’t address myself 
to the face of a steep ridge, exactly as if it were a level road. 
Hold on a little! I must turn and look back.” 

“Sit down, then, and look about you, and I'll wait. But you 
lose your wind very soon.” 

He sat down on a loose rock. Elspeth with her knuckles in 
her sides, stood above him, looking back too. They saw over a 
broad expanse of moorland. Indeed there was nothing but a 
long brown undulation of moor, dipping here and there into a 
valley with a glistening stream, rising into a lesser mountain 
than Cnoc Dhu—undulating and dipping mile upon mile, until, 
as it seemed, there was a fringe like the sea in the horizon. He 
asked if it were the sea. 

“No, not yet,” said Elspeth: “higher up, on the very top of 
Cnoc Dhu, we can see the sea; not so low down as this. That’s 
blue sky. Indeed, I don’t know if it’s sky at all. It’s blue 
distance I think.” 

Nixon rose from his stone, and Elspeth set off in front of him, 
springing lightly from ridge to ridge, throwing back speech at 
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him as she ascended, encouraging him amidst difficulties, laugh- 
ing at his halts, and, finally helping him with a strong right arm 
to the rocky plateau which overlooked Dirlot loch, where they 
had first met. 

“T thought I could climb,” said Nixon; “now I know that 
I've got the art to learn. You run up a mountain.” 

“Don’t I belong to Cnoec Dhu? Isn't it as well known to me 
as to these?” pointing to a group of sheep nibbling roots, while 
some hardy young lambs leapt in the air and made eccentric 
spiral motions with their le 

“True, but they are lambs, and you are ? 

“ Here's my father.” 

“T took you for the Duke of Burrows, sir,” said the shepherd, 
coming down from behind a blind of turf, where he appeared 
to have been dozing; “he sometimes comes up Cnoc Dhu. 
We're not to look at him if he comes. We're not even to lift 
ahatto him. If we do, we're dismissed on the spot, if we’re on 
the Burrows property. You a little rese mble him, sir. Have 


rn 
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you any business on the mountain, wi’ the sheep like, or the 
ferns, or the geology, or the—heh! heh!—the goold ?” 

“Not much, Mr. Gun, of that sort. Only I am trying to bring 
back to the memory of old inhabitants a period when a ship 
came ashore and a babe was carried from it to Roderick Leslie's 


house. Do you bhidspen n to remember that period ?” 

The shepherd took out his crook from beneath his left elbow, 
planted it firmly on the ground, seemed to lean on it heavily, 
gazed into the horizon, evading meanwhile the gaze of his 
interlocutor; then, with a slightly lowering look as he gathered 
his plaid about him, replied | 

“Are you personally nterested in the finding of the child ? 
Is it your business to find her? Has Sir—I mean, has anything 
been heard of her father? Am I at liberty to answer you with 
perfect freedom, as a man giving his opinion of his recollec tions, 
without any use being made of them ?” 

The shepherd seemed to remember more than anybody Nixon 
had questioned. Nixon recollected that he was himself a lawyer. 

“ Shepherd,” he said, “if you know anything of that child and 
the circumstances of her delivery into the hand of Roderick 
Leslie, tell me. I am engaged in the law. I will see that you 
are rewarded for speaking the truth.” 

The shepherd looked at Elspeth, who on a distant margin of 
the cliff was looking down on Dirlot, and replied—- 

“Come down to my house, and I'll give you my notion.” 


wn , ‘ 
(To be continued.) 
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Critical Notices. 


GEORGE ELIOT.’ 


WE have been so accustomed of late to bombshell biographies 
plumping into the midst of society and dealing scars and 
slaughter on every hand, that some of us find the life of George 
Eliot tame to the verge of dulness. This feelit ng will be shared 
by no one who has any true affection for the great woman whose 
self-portraiture is, as it were, framed for us, soberly and taste- 
fully, by the devoted companion of her later days. If we have 
not the piquancy of posthumous impertinences, so delectable to 
ypolite malice, we have the absorbing interest of tracing the slow 
‘de evelopment of a rich and benignant nature, and watching the 
inception, growth, and completion of.some of the masterpieces of 
modern art. Those who did not look for a feast of scandal and 
a flow of gall, but regarded with a certain tremor the possibilities 
of error in so delicate a work executed by a gentleman of untried 
literary powers, must feel a grateful relief in reading Mr. Cross’s 
work. His scrupulous taste and accuracy, his admirable self- 
effacement, even the typographical devices he has adopted for 
the comfort of his readers, point him out as an example to future 
editors. After all, one need not have feared any defect of 
taste in a person who had been admitted to long and intimate 
communion with George Eliot. 

Unthinking readers, who come to these volumes expecting to 
find them a treasure-house of wit and wisdom, will doubtless be 
disappointed. George Eliot—and she would have accepted this 
as the highest praise—gave us the best of herself in her books. 
The beauty and consolation of her life lies in the fact that her 
achievement was accurately commensurate with her power. 
There was no waste, no tentative, mistaken, abortive effort. We 
ave far from implying that all her work was perfect; what we 
mean is that its imperfections were inherent in her nature, not 
due to external circumstances, and that no conceivable course of 
life, method of training, or combination of influences could have 
made her a greater or more productive artist than she was. She 


* “George Eliot’s Life as related in her Letters and Journals. 
> 


1 
edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. Three vols. W. | 
Edinburgh and London, 1885. 
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amply fulfilled her own life-ideal, and, except in moments of 
phy eal depression, she knew that she was fulfilling it. What her 
ideal was may be seen in the three following utterances: ‘‘ I think 
‘live and teach’ should be a proverb as well as ‘ live and learn.’”* 
‘I think esthetic teaching is the highest of all teaching, because 
it deals with life in its highest se 3ut if it ceases to be 
purely zesthetic—if it lapses anywhere from the picture to the 


diagram—it becomes the most offensive of all teaching.”"t “The 
only ardent hope I have for my future life is to have given me 
some.woman’s duty—some possibility of devoting myself where 
I may see a daily result of pure calm blessedness in the life of 
another.”{ This “ardent hope” was fulfilled in her domestic life ; 
and her artistic life was one of zesthetic teaching of the highest 
type, which nowhere lapses from the picture to the diagram. 
Her spiritual and intellectual aptitudes were developed to “their 
fullest and utilized to their utmost. The very slowness of her 


mental growth might almost have been adduced as an “argu- 
ment for design’ * in the discussions of her Coventry friends. 


To have lived the life and thou ight the thoughts of middle- 
class Midland evangelicalism, to have apostrophized the rainbow 
as a “covenant-confirming bow,’ to have been of two minds as to 
the lawfulness of music and fiction, and to have considered it 
necessary to apologize for an “insuppressible rising of animal 
spirits, *_all this was an invaluable training for the tolerant sym- 
pathy with middle-class Eng anos life and fee ling which informed 
her whole work. Rising superior to these narrowing influences, 
she devoted the next stadium of her career to attaining a stand- 
point for scientific analysis and unimpassioned criticism of life, 
illuminated but not distorted by the ever-felt presence of im- 
passioned ideals. By a chance which we can only regard a 

fortunate, no thought of creative effort crossed her mind ontil 
this period of preparation was completed. She did not develop 
mannerisms and dull her artistic sense by immature —— 
The George Eliot who sat down on the 22nd September, 1856, to 
write the first words of “The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos 
Barton” was a different be ing from Marian Evans as known to 
the Brays and the Hennels, Spencer and Lewes. She was Marian 
Evans plus the dramatic instinct, the creative genius, which she 
herself felt but as a vague prompting, and which even Lewes 
“ distrusted—indeed disbelieved in.” ree her friends came 
to recognize with astonishment that they had a wonder-worker 
in their midst; and now we, conversely, are called upon to 
recognize, though without any reason for astonishment, that 
George Eliot, minus her magic wand, was plain Marian Evans, 
no calm clairvoyant Olympian, but a “commonplace woman” 

* Letter to Sara Hennell, 27th November, 1847. 


+ Letter to Frederick Harrison, 15th August, 1866. 
t Letter to Mrs. Bray, 4th December, 1849. 
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(so she herself put it), living an eager personal life, “ freudvoll, 
leidvoll, gedankenvoll.” 

George Eliot was not by nature a great letter-writer. She 
confesses in many places her dislike “for the task of corre- 
spondence. Her inward life was too intense to allow her to 
dwell on the small outward incidents which form the staple 
matter of a born letter-writer like Mrs. Carlyle—incidents to 
be humorously exaggerated, fantastically embellished, ironically 
moralized, and, in fact, made entertaining in their own despite. 
“JT have led a very unsettled life lately,” George Eliot writes in 
1838 ; “ Michaelmas, with its onerous duties and anxieties, much 
company (for us) and little reading, so that I am ill-prepared for 


corresponding with profit or pleasure.” Fancy Mrs. Carlyle 
letting her correspondence depend upon her reading! And fancy 
the mock-heroic romance she would have made out of. the 
Michaelmas duties and anxieties, and the country “company”! 


There was little playfulness in George Eliot’s disposition. Even 
her letters to Mr. Charles Lewes, when a boy at Hofwyl, are 
grave and almost formal. She could not be easily trivial, and 
she had neither time nor inclination to be elaborately witty. 
There is not in these three volumes a single “clever” letter. 
The cleverest letter she ever wrote was the famous one from 
Hans Meyrick to Daniel Deronda. Her humour was primarily 
dramatic, and secondarily satiric ; it had nothing of the irresist- 
ible, irrepressible fantasy where with Dickens transmuted the 
most commonplace objects and events into something new and 
strange. “1 must write to you more meo,” she says, in 1848, 
“without taking pains or labour to be spirituelle, when Heaven 
never meant me to be so.” 

These letters, then, do not claim attention, in their own right, 
as literary utterances. They contain gleams of wit and fragments 
‘of wisdom; but all that would be particularly note worthy i 
any one else than George Eliot had written it, or if George E ot 
had not also written “Adam Bede” and “ Roms’ could be 
collected into half a volume. Their interest—and it is absorbing 
—lies in their revelation, first of the external circumstances of 
her life (surely it is not a “ hard curiosity ” which likes to know 
something of the mzliew in which a creat and beloved spirit 
moved and had its being) ; secondly, of her intellectual and moral 
growth, idicsyncrasies, and even limitations. The apparent 
egoism which has been a stumbling-block to some critics arises 
partly from the introspective habit, without which Marian Evans 
could never have become George Eliot, but mainly from the very 
simple fact that the Editor has selected from her correspondence 
precisely those passages which tell of herself. Some writers, too, 
seem to have been impressed with a sense of morbid gloom over her 
whole life. They have surely read carelessly, or with a preconcep- 
tion; for along with frequent references to physical suffering and 
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the mental despondency which arose partly from illness and partly 
from an overwhelming sense of responsibility, we find continually 
recurring expressions of “deep and lasting joy” in the love of 
husband and friends, in work well done, in the certainty of not 
having lived in vain. Her yearly retrospects, after 1856, are 
invariably filled with such feelings as these. Even in 1863, 
while “Romola” was changing her from a young woman to an 
old, she writes :—‘“We have had many blessings this year. 
Opportunities which have enabled us to acquire an abundant 
independence ; the satisfactory progress of our two eldest boys 

7arlous orounds of happiness in our work; and ever-growing 
happiness i in each other.” These, surely, are not the words of an 
habitually unhappy woman. 

One mistake Mr. Cross has committed, no doubt with the best 
of motives. He, of course, makes no attempt to vindicate that 
which vindicates itself, the union of George Eliot with George 
Henry Lewes; but he should have given an explicit and authori- 
tative statement, however brief, of Mr. Lewes’s actual position 
with regard to his former wife. On that, and on that alone, must 
depend the rational decision as to the precise merits, firstly, of his 


course of action, and, s cond] y, of George Eliot’s. Mr. Cross's 
vague assertion that his “ previous family life was entirely 
spoiled,” is not enough, though its vagueness is no doubt prompted 


by consideration for the fee in, os of the lady’s surviving son. It 
is a matter of great and general moment that no one should be 
able to suspect George Eliot of occupying a place to which another 
woman had even a shadow of moral right. 


SONNETS 


IN the sixteenth century, says an Italian writer, no less than 661 
writers of sonnets flourished in Tuscany. In England the sonnet 
has never numbered so many votaries, and of late our greater 
poets have, with a few exce ptions—nots bly those of Mr. Rossetti 
and Mr. Tennyson-Turner— shown an inclination to scorn the 
sonnet. Those who see matter for regret in the decline of this 
art of poetical miniature-painting will most cordially welcome 
Mr. Brodie’s little volume, in which they will find not only 
graceful and easy verse, wearing lightly the shackles of the 
sonnet form, and written in an earnest yet genial spirit, free from 
morbid sentiment and cui bono weariness, but also that “ little 
more” which is so “much”—a touch of genuine poetic fire. 
Moreover, while many sonnets seem, as has been said of Madame 
de Sevigné’s letters, to smell of midnight oil—to be written to 


* By E. H. Brodie, London : G. Bell and Sons. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
order rather than imspired—these are delightfully fresh and 
spontaneous. 

Mr. Brodie is no recluse ; many e his sonnets have been, his 
preface tells us, written in “such « hips and moments of leisure 
as a busy inspector of schools can get,” but he writes of nature 
as a lover might write of the mistress whose face he has learned 
by heart. More than once, though Mr. Brodie is nothing if 
not original, he carries back our thoughts to Grasmere and 
Wordsworth. Here is a lovely sonnet, in which he has caught 
and echoed the great poet’s lament for a glory vanished with his 
childhood from the earth— 


Art thou less beautiful, or I more dull: 
O Nature, once my panelon d del 
How shall I win thee? Is ' y pr 
Or have I forfeited my ancient 
By me thy skiey splendours are unwatl 
By me thy changeful year unheeded 
Glories of sunrise, or of eve unmat 
Changes but new delights to lovers’ ey: 
Time was, I thought, that m 
The dearest boon imparted from above, 


wis 
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The greener meadow and the bluer heave 
With the deep heart of wonder and of 
But now, the sharer of a common | 


I only wonder that I wonder not. 


It will probably occur to many of Mr. Brodie’s readers that 
he reaches his highest level when he adopts, as here, the 
Shakespearian form. In the opinion of the present writer, 
at least, Mr. Hallam is somewhat hypercritical in pronouncing 
this form “debased.” He appears to overlook the fact that the 
English madrigal (will no one, by the way, give us some good 
madrigals nowadays ?) was more truly the counterpart of the 
fanciful, melodious Tuscan sonnet, fit vehicle for the exquisite 
sorrows of a Petrarch, or the shallower outpourings of a Gaspara 
Stampa, whereas in English the sonnet was naturalised for a 
oraver use; and, as it conveys more weighty thought, it needs to 
have that thought gathered up more closely at the end, ?— 
with the epigrammatic strength of the Shakespearian couplet, 
in a powerful closing line, as in Blanco White’s well- ‘emia 


“ Night and Death ” :— 
“Tf light can thus deceive, wherefore not lil 


In the sonnet on “ Weston Wood,” Mr. Brodie has kept his best 
till last with excellent effect, ending his tiercets thus :— 
To evening’s golden gat 


y: 


The sea has ebbed, and in the offing lies, 
Stirless, his mighty heart without a beat. 

From these specimens of his verse it will be seen that Mr. 
Brodie unites delicacy of finish with clearness of expression ; the 
latter is hardly so common a quality that we can afford to despise 
it. If there are one or two sonnets which might well be omitted 
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in a future edition, as detrac ‘ting a little from the merit of the 
volume, there are Rivera! which seem worthy to live, and likely 


to win for their —. a higher place than that for which he 


modestly hopes in the “ mi lky way of poet "y.” 

Here, in conclusion, is a sonnet from the series on the poets, 
which shows the author’s appreciation of a poet as widely 
different as may well be from his great master Wordsworth — 


SHELLEY. 


Weigh me the rose’s odour; tell me why 
Young Zephyr’s breath is all of violet ; 

Or why the cloudy riches of the sky 

Are piled above the sun before he set ; 

Say why the lark mounts up, the only bird, 
To warble out his soul in air and light, 

Or why sol: dante ss Phil Bee is heard 
Piercing with dole the uncurtained ear of nicht, 
Tell me all these, or tell me one of these, 
Then may I say why but to one was given 
Such bitter-sweet ethereal psal lmodie S, 

Such fiery nes of song to batter heaven. 
Whose h: wuld paint a Beatrix ut thine 


And that 


yes div ine ? 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH 


A Classifie ad Bibli graph Y of the Best Curr Ek iglis i f ‘atu 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the f wing List, which h s arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME The book tf, whieh : hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best book arranged nde) 


scientifically classified Subject Headin s, and will ind 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the a1 nent of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Si ibject Word of the > Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Aly phabet. Remarks in square 


brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A._CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A 1.—THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 


seet, J. A. Commentary on Galatians ; cr. 8vo, Hodder, ! 

Edersheim, A. P ie 8g and hist. in relat. to “Me ssiah ; d. 8vo, Longma 
Merrill, 8. Galilee in the time of Christ [Amer.] ; cr. 8vo, R. T. 5., | 
Pulpit Commentary : Jeremiah (Vol. II.), and Lamentations ; roy. 8 
Sayce, A. H. Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; of. § 8vo, Rel. Tr. Soc., 2s. 6d 
Tyndale’s Five Books of Moses, ed. J. J. Mombert ; roy. 8vo, Bag 


A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Continuity of Chr. Thought. By A. V. G. Allen { Amer. r, 8vo, Ward & Lock 
5s. [A study of Mod, Theol. in light of its history. 
A 6—SERMONS. 
Gould, 8. B. The Passion of Jesus ; 12mo, Skeffington, 3s. 6d. 
Macdonald, G. Unspoken Sermons, Series II.; cr. 8yo, Longma1 





CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN -RELIGION. 
B 1.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


Parsism. Oriental Religions—Persia. By 8. Johnson; d. 8vo, Triibner, 18s. 





CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


C 1—MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Levin, T. W. Notes on Inductive Logic ; 12mo, Bell, 3s. 6d. 
Milnes A. Elem. notions of Logic, 41 figs. ; sec. ed., 12mo, Sonnens , 2s. 6d. 
C 2.—_MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Martineau, J. Types of Ethical Theory ; 2 v., d. Svo, Clar. Press, 24s. 
Porter, N. Klements of Moral Science [Amer.] ; cr. 8vo, Low, 10s. 6 





CLASS D._SOCIETY. 


D 4.—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Laveleye, E.de, The Socialism of To-day ; cr, 8vo, Simpkin, 6s. 


D 5.—EDUCATION. 
Conrad, J. German Universities for the last 50 years ; cr. 8vo, Simpkin,§10s, 6d. 
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CLASS E._GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 
E 3.—ASIA. 





Colquhoun, A. R. Amongst the Shans; ill., d. 8vo, De La Rue, 21s, F 
Marvin, C. Reconnoitring tral Asia. Sec. ed., d. 8vo., Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d 3 
E 4.—AFRICA. 
Featherman, A. Races of kind, I. Nigritians ; d. 8vo, Triibner, 3ls. 6d. 
Sartorius, Mrs. E. Three Months the Soudan; d. 8vo, Paul, 14s. 
Shaw, G. A. Madagasca1 1 France [chiefly descriptive]; ill., d. 8vo, Rel. T1 
Soc., 6s. j 
Thomson, J. Through Ma and; il . 8vo, Low, 21s. 
E 5.— AMERICA. ‘ 
Nadaillac, Marquis de. P oric An tr.] ; ill, d. 8vo, Murray. ; 
2 
E 6.—OCEANIA. i 
Coppinger, R. W. Cruise I.M.S, “ Alert ew ed., ill.,d. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 6 § 
E 7.—BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY ; 
Dorking, History of. By J. 8. Bright; d. 8vo, Simpkin, 12s, 6d. i 
Klstow, Chron. of the Abbey of. By 8. R. Wigram ; d. 8vo, Parker, 7s. 6d. « 
Harrow School and its Surroundings By P. M. Thornton; d. 8vo, Allen, 15s. é 
CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 4._MODERN HISTORY 


larris, W. History of the | ‘al Party in Parliament; d. 8vo, Paul, 15s, 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. ; 
G 1.—INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHY (Under Name of Subject). 





Anderson, Mary. The Sto1 her Life. By J. M. Farrar; sm. 4to, Bogue, 5s. 
Fletcher, of Madeley. By Rev. F. W. Macdonald ; cr. 8vo, Hodder, 2s. 6d. 
fraser, Gen. Stuart. Mem | Corresp. of. By his Son; d. 8vo, Whiting, 35s. 
Grimston, R. Life of. By Gale ; d. 8vo, Longmans, 10s. 6d. 

Malmesbury, Earl. Diary n Ex-minister (autobiog.) ; l-vol. ed., cr. 8vo, Long 


mans, 7s. 6d. 
Monod, A. Life and Lett f: er. 8vo, Nisbet, 6s. 


Pasolini, Count. Memoir sy his Son; d. 8vo, Longmans, 16s. 
Pasteur, L. Life and Labours of. By his Son-in-law [tr.]; cr. 8vo, Longmans, 


7s. 6d. 


G 2.—COLLECTIVE BIOGRAPHY (Under Name of Author). 
‘ox, Sir G. W. Lives of Greek Statesmen ; 12mo, Longmans, 2s, 6d. 


CLASS H.-NATURAL SCIENCE. 
H 3.—PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 





Villiamson, B. Elem. Treatise on Dynamics; cr. 8vo, Longmans, 10s. 6d. 
H 7.—BIOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Smith, P. H. P. Syllabus of lect. on Physiology ; cr. 8vo, Churchill, 5s. 


H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 
Adams, L. E. Collector’s M ial of British Shells; er. Svo, Bell, 5s. 6d. 
Romanes, G. J. Jelly-fish, star-fish, etc. [ Int. Sc. Ser.]; er. 8vo, Paul, 5s. 

H 9.—BOTANY. 
Heath, F. G. Tree Gossip ; cr. 8vo, Simpkin, 3s. 6d. 

H 11.—PROFESSIONAL MEDICINE. 
Kidney, Diseases of the. By W. H. Dickinson ; 3 v., d. 8vo, Longmans, 60s. 
Phthisis, Curabil. and treatment of. By 8. Jaccoud [tr.]; d. 8vo, Longmans, 15s. 
Respiration, Organs of, Inhalation treat. of diseases of. By A. H. Hassall; cr. 8vo, 
Longmans, 12s, 6d, 
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CLASS I.-ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 4—NAVAL ARTS. 
Harcourt. L. F. V. Harbours and Docks; 2 v., d. 8vo, Clar, Press, 25 


I 5.—INDUSTRIES. 
Coal-mining Described. By T. H. Walton ; d. 8vo, Low, 25s. 


English School of Painting. By E. Chesneau ; ill. [ Fine Art Lib.], cr. 8vo, Cassell, 5s, 
Fine Arts, The. By W. T. Ross; 12mo, Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
Flemish School of Painting. By A.J.Wauters ; ill. [Fine Art Lib. }, cr, 8vo,Cassell,5s, 
Glass Painting. By F. Miller ; cr. 8vo, Wyman, 5s. 
Leighton, Sir F., Life and Works of. By Mrs. A. Lang; 4to, Virtue, 5s. 
Papers on Art. By J. Comyns Carr ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 
Pottery Painting. By F. Miller; cr. 8vo, Wyman, 5s. 
I 10.—_ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Furniss, H. Parliamentary Views [reprinted cuts fr. ‘‘ Punch’’]; roy. 8vo, Brad- 
bury, 25s. 
I 11.—MUSIC. 
Fillmore, J. C. History of Pianoforte Music, edited by Ridley Prentice ; roy, 16mo, 
Sonnenschein, 3s, 6d. 
Macfarren, G. A, Musical History ; cr. 8vo, Black, 6s. 
I 12.—SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Angling : A Highland Gathering. By E. Lennox Peel; ill., cr. 8vo, Longmans, 10s, 6d 
Billiards. By W. Cook; cr. 8vo, Warne, 10s. 6d. 
Chess Eccentricities. By G. H. Verney ; cr. 8vo, Longmans, 10s, 6d 
Whist, How to Play. By R. A. Proctor; cr. 8vo, Longmans, 





CLASS K.—_LITERATURE. 


K 1.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
STEVENS, H. Who spoils our new English Books? 18mo, Stevens, 


K 2.—HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Nettleship, H. Lect. and Essays on Latin Liter. ; cr. 8vo, Clar, Press, 7s, 6d. 


K 6.—POETRY. 
Arnold, E. The Secret of Death [fr. Sanskrit] ; cr. 8vo, Triibner, 7s. 6d. 
Austin, A. At the Gate of the Convent, etc. ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 6s, 
Wills, W. G. Melchior: a poem ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 9s, 


K 10.—FICTION. 


‘Boger, Mrs. E. Elfrica: an hist. rom.of XII. Cent. 3 vols, Sonnenschein, 31s, 6d. 


Gibbon, C. A Hard Knot; 3 vols, cr. 8vo, Chatto, 31s. 6d. 

Hawthorne, J. Miss Cadogna ; cr. 8vo, Chatto, 3s. 6d. 

Jackson, Helen. Ramona [Amer.]; 2 vols, globe 8vo, Macmillan, 12s. 

Meredith, G. Diana of the Crossways; 3 vols, cr. 8vo, Chapman, 31s. 6d. 

Norris, W. E.. A Man of his Word ; 3 vols, cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 31s. 6d. 

Sime, W. Boulderstone ; cr. 8vo, Maxwell, 2s. 

Wallis, A. 8, C. In Troubled Times [tr. fr. Dutch] ; 3rd ed., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 


6s. 


K 12.— ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 


3., A. K. H. What set him right? cr. 8vo, Isbister, 5s. 
Burges, J. B. Selections from Letters, etc. ; d. 8vo, Murray, 15s, 
Smith, J.C. Writings by the Way; cr. 8vo, Blackwood, 9s, 








TIME ADVERTISER. 














GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS: 


GOOD for the 


of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the Cure of ALL. COMPLAINTS 


rising from a disordered state of the 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, soxes at 1s. 14d., 


r 54 stamps, according to size, by 


STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
Te STRENGTH, TONIC. 


ENERGY. 
(GZ REAT BODILY STRENGTH, 


({REAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


AYREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH vs the use 
of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 

sottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemist verywhere. 

Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicin: 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Dec! 

[mitations; many Chemists professing their ow: 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 





SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away. 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 

t removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 

Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPE 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impossibl 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf c: 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, et 
prevails, which cannot result from daily plaster 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in |! 
bottles, holding almost a pint, 1s. 6d. each. Bes 
to have Lockyer’s. 





NE VT SCIENTIFIC BOOH S. 


THE LIJTLE CYCLOPZDIA OF COMMON 
THINGS. By the Rev. Sir GEO. W. COX, Bart., 


M.A. Fourth Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
78. 6d. 

’ Has deservedly reached a fourth edition. Fo 

handy reference and information on subjects of 


common interest it is to be preferred to the big 
encyclopedias. You get an explanation, for ex- 
imple, concerning the raw materials and products 
t manufacture, the practical applications of science, 
and the main facts of natural history, chemistry, and 
nost other departments of knowledge, within brief 
compass. ... The numerous illustrations are often 
a’ material help in clearing away difficulties and 
misapprehensions that widely prevail with regard 
‘0 common things. The volume has also the impor- 


LONDON: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


tant recommendation of being remarkably che: 
Scotsman. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY 
By Prof. W. CLAUS. Edited by ADAM SEDG 
WICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trin. C: 
Camb. ; assisted by F. G. HEATHCOTE, B.A 
Trin. Coll., Camb. With 706 New Illustratio 
Demy 8vo, 

SECTION I. PROTOZOA to INSECTA, 21 
SECTION II, MOLLUSCA to MAN, lé6s. 

DICTIONARY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
Colonel MONTAGUE. Edited by E. NI 
MAN, F.L.8. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This issue contains precisely the same matter as that 
the Edition of 1866, published at 12s. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 








4 Pages Monthly, 6d.; Vols. bound in Peacock Blue, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 











’ 
t 
{ 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. @: 
y. 
[ i 
¢ 
With January, 1885, THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT entered upon 
its second year of existence. The success achieved during the first Twelve 
Months has been quite unprecedented in this class of Literature, the monthly 
| I y ; 4 
circulation, it is believed, already considerably exceeding that of any similar ’ 
Homiletic Journal. During the year 1884, the following Eminent Preachers | 
have been represented by typical Sermons :— ! 
w PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 
He SERMONS. Bishop of DURHAM; Dean CHURCH; Canons KNOX-LITTLE, Scort- } 
‘Dh HOLLAND, LIDDON, WESTCOTT; Prebendary Cross ; Cardinal MANNING ; Rey. Drs, 
R. W. DALE, J. MCGREGOR. _ 
Crh EXPOSITORY SECTION. Bishop of DeRRy ; Canon FuRSE; Revs. Dr. A. MACLAREN, 
| ARMSTRONG BLACK, Dr, W. C. SMITH, Dr. A. WHYTE. A 
CHILDREN’S SERMONS. Revs. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, Dr. J. O. DYKEs, ? 
OUTLINES. Bishop of LIVERPOOL; Archdeacon .FARRAR; Dean CHURCH ; Canons KING, ; 
LIDDON, FURSE, KNOX-LITTLE; Rey. Drs. PARKER, WHYTE, WACE, MACLAREN, 
VAUGHAN, BEVAN, TULLOCH, Revs. C. STANFORD, PAGE-ROBERTS. ~ 
CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN. Manchester, Brighton, Belfast, Leicester, South T 
Wales. 
SERMON NOTES. BRIEF OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE THEMES LITERARY NOTES. % 
REVIEWS. THE TEN GREATEST LIVING PREACHERS’ COMPETITION. | 
nessieiaalales R 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. ‘ 
SERMONS. Bishops of Derry, DURHAM; Deans BUTCHER, CHURCH; Canon LIDDON; 
Le Rey. Drs, LAFFAN, SALMON. a 
+e EXPOSITORY SECTION. Revs. Guy PEARSE, CAMERON LEES, SPURGEON, A. SCOTT, 
iy STEINMEYER, Dr, PARKER, ~ VW 
CHILDREN’S SERMONS. Rev. Drs. A. MAcLAREN, J. A. O. DYKES, ; 
OUTLINES. Bishop of TrRuRO; Deans PEROWNE, CAIRE; Canons HOLE, WESTCOTT; ~ 
Scort-HOLLAND, MAson, KING, KNox-LittLE; Rev. Drs. MCGREGOR, PARKER, 
4 oa a DyKEs; Revs. J. STORR, PAGE-ROBERTS, T. SHORE. . 
' \ C CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN. Edinburgh, Derby, Eastbourne and District, Notting- 
i ham, Australia, Melbourne. a 


THE GREATEST SWISS PREACHERS. GEO. ELIOT AS A CHRISTIAN. CARLISLE CONGRESS. 
BRIEF OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE THEMES. SERMON NOTES. 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Three Vols., crown 8vo; at all Lib es. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. HALL 
CAINE, 
‘“Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘S hadow of a Crin turns 
that remarkable piece of criminal law he j ¢ 
te dure. The scene is Cumberland, and the 
storv introduces some eerie Cumbrian 1 re.” 
A hf } ’) 


New Novel by the Author of ~ Valentina,” 
Three vols., crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 
GERALD. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Autho1 
of ** Valentina,’ “ Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival,’’ ‘* The 


I oners,’’ etc 


Walter Besant’s New Stories 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 
UNCLE JACK. By WALTER BESA} Author 
f **Al]l Sorts and Conditions of M« 
Charles Gibbon’s New Novel. 
Nearly ready, 3 Vols., Crown SVO, at a raries 
A HARD KNOT. By CHARLI tIBBON 


Author of ‘‘ Robin Gray,’’ etc, 


Julian Hawthorne’s New Nove 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 
MISS CADOGNA. By JULIAN Hawruor 


Author of ‘* Garth,”’’ etc. 


Christie Murray’s New Nove 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ¢ 
A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE, etc By 


Davip CHRIsTIE MurRAy, Auth: 
Coat.” 


[wo Vols., crown 8vo, 12s. ; 
FARNELL’S FOLLY: 


OWBRIDGE. 


and ata ra 


A Nove ; }. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 
THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN. By Marx Twain. With 
sby E. W. KeEemBueE. 


w ready, uniform, crown 8yo, 

each, 

ROUGHING IT, AND THE INNOCENTS AT 
HOME. By Mark Twain. With 2 stra 
tions by F. A. FRASER. 

THE GILDED AGE. sy MARK TWAIN, 
CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER. Wit Ls 
tions by F. Copprn. 


is. OC, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Bi 


Dictionary of Notable Contemp 
FRANCES Hays, 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, with Six Steel Portraits, 
cloth extra, 24s. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS 
WIFE. By Jurian HaAwTHORNE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 
AIDS TO LONG LIFE: A Medical, Dietetic, 
and General Guide tou Middle and Old Age. By 
Dr. E. Davigs, L.R.C.P., ete. 





Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A YEAR’S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREEN. 
HOUSE, By Gron@e GLENNY, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE 


Sorte 

























BY THE 
BLSHOP-DESIGNATE LINCOLN. 


A NEW LENT MANUAL. 


Fifth Edition, 


OF 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; li 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


@utef Lenten 
Cbhougbts ; 


Being Meditations for the Forty Days of Ler 
BY 
T. BIRKETT DOVER, 
Vicar of St. Agnes, Kennington Park. 


With an Introductory Preface by Epwarp KIN 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Bis! 
Designate of Lincoln. 

The Church Times calls it “ 


\4111 
ry? j 
AU 


devout, practic: 
The Guardian says that “the name of Dr. K 
vi itself be enough, but as they (the buyers 
me better acquainted with it, they will lear 
ilue it for its own sake; it is admirably suite 
John Bull says: ‘“‘ Amongst their many g 
erits, it may be said that they are short, and 1 
fore adapted to busy people.”’ 
The Christian Leader says: “‘They are ten 
shtful, and eminently practical, fully merit 
le enconium proncunced upon them by Ca 
King. They preserve the valuable safeguard 
Prayer and Resolution, and every page furnis 
lence that their author has lived with and 


Le pie. 


W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster S$ 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

nt Accounts opened according to tl 
other Bankers, and Interest all 

nimum monthly balances when not 


elow £25. No commission Charged fo 
Accounts. 


CT 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at ‘ 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 
[he Bank undertakes for its Customers, 


charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of B 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and tl 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on applicat 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


f March, 1880. 


chast 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annua 
Receipts exceed Four Millions, 


H' WW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with i: 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply a 
the Office of the BrrkBECK BuILpDING SocrgEry. 


ia OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
with immediate Possession, either for Building . 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Brrx 
BECK FREEKEHOLD LAND SOcrety. 
A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRO T, Maneze: 
29, So.thampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 




















































avs’ THIS FAMOUS 
HOLLOWAYS PILLS apenas 
1 Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


eye A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
i WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 








a 


é i 

Vy “*FOR THE BLOOD I8 THH LIFE.” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
t 
} 


veer from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
\| ¢ L A R 4 FE LS Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
WORLD FAMED parts. In bottles 2s. 6d. each und in cases of six 


times the quanti ee eacn, OT al Chemists. 


ee CLOOD MIXTURE. eames 
~ f } , | . Pronr tor 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 


- ScuweEitzer & Co. SCHW EITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Sa 















ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
; taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 


Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children. 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
be 10, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


’ 





Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 


‘“PHTHISICON ” 


Dr. Alah« ne, the creat specialist m Cr nsumption, speaks 
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(i now universally recommended by all our leading medical 
| men, and their opinion is unanimous in its praise, It can be 
7 obtained of all chemists at 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s.per Dottie, 
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At 2/8 a Yard. 
LEWIS'S, in Market Street. Manchester, are the Manufacturers of fine first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the 
world. They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 
iE lf a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost 
{ for making and trimming. : , 
Ai The price of these b-autiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. 3d. a yard. This quality 
tj : Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. a yard. The public, although they don’t know it, have to pay 0? 
or or three profits, the difference between the manufacturer’s price, and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


LEWIS'S of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, and sell them (or it might almost be said givé 
them) to the public at 2s. 3d. a yard. 
LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for themselves 
whether Lewis’s of Market Street, Manchester, praise their Velveteens too much. Write for Patterns on an ordinary post-card. 
WIS'S pay carriage on all Orders to any address in the United Kingdom. Please mention this Magazine. 
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